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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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New Over-Plaids in 
WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ 


AQUASCUTUM TOPCOATS 


Irreproachable in Fashion and Fabric for 


STEAMER MOTORING RIDING 
TRAVEL COUNTRY CLUB SEASHORE 


I N this latest importation, these aristocratic topcoats from England add to 
their characteristic smartness the French penchant for plaids, thus uniting 
the integrity of impeccable English textiles and tailoring with the influence 
of French modes. New colors such as woodsy browns and London grays. 


78.00 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. IN NEW YORK 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


For Graduation and Confirmation 


Frocks as Distinctive as they are Delightful 








| =| P 
HE! For Girls up to 14 Years 








hg those very momentous occasions when a little girl must look 
her very sweetest, we are displaying a variety of most engaging frocks. 





All are made with that youthful simplicity that mothers seek in younger 
girls’ apparel, yet each little model has individuality all its own. 


Sheer, summery fabrics are used for these dresses—White Batiste, 
Organdie, Dotted Swiss and Voile. Some are trimmed with fine lace ; 
others are dainty with exquisite hand work. 


Also pretty, hand made summer dresses for play or dress-up occasions. 
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Write for Spring and Summer Catalogue No. 15 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Planning the Summer Outfit 


is not a difficult or unpleasing task if undertaken far enough ahead. 
And, as the wise old saw says. “There is no time like the present.” 


In this great Store may be found every essential article of the Summer 
outfit—for town or country; for seashore or mountains; for home, 
travel or sports wear. 


Everything is new; everything is up to the minute in style; and 
there are prices to suit every purse. 
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Madison Avenue-Sifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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KNOX SAILORS |: 
Are shown in a variety of .: 
smooth and rough straws 3 
and exclusive combination 4 
4 braids. Shown in colors, 4 
; jj black and natural straws. = 
A /4 * GR Ney Many are trimmed very 
fa an attractively with imported 8 
"Es WA Mik Japanese bands. 4 
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KNOX HAT COMPANY 
462 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 161 BROADWAY 
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| Delaware’s Legislature is reconvening on Wednesday of this week. 








House for concurrence. 





Ballots and Bath Tubs 


HE few benighted Solons who are still trying to hold back 

the Federal Amendment do not realize how laughable they 
will look in the eyes of posterity. There is no funnier reading 
today than the history of the stubborn fights that have been made 
against a variety of modern improvements. For instance, take 
bath tubs: 

We are told on good authority that the first bath tub in the 
United States was installed in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Dec. 20, 1842, 
by Adam Thompson. It was made of mahogany and lined with 
sheet lead. At a Christmas party he exhibited and explained it, 
and four guests later took a plunge. The next day the Cincinnati 
paper devoted many columns to the new invention, and it gave 
rise to violent controversy : 

“ Some papers designated it an Epicurean luxury, others called 
it undemocratic, as it lacked simplicity in surroundings. Medical 
authorities attacked it as dangerous to health, a certain inviter of 
pthisis, rheumatic fever and inflammation of the lungs. 


“The controversy soon reached other cities, and in more than 
one place medical opposition was reflected in legislation. In 1843 
the Philadelphia Common Council considered an ordinance pro- 
hibiting bathing between November 1 and March 15, and this 
ordinance failed of passage by but two votes. 

“ During the same vear the Legislature of Virginia laid a tax 
of $30 a year on all bath tubs that might be set up. In Hartford, 
Providence, Charleston, and Wilmington, Delaware, special and 
very heavy water rates were laid on persons who had bath tubs. 
Boston in 1845 made bathing unlawful except on medical advice ; 
but the ordinance was never enforced, and in 1862 it was 


repealed. 

“ President Millard Fillmore gave the bath tub recognition and 
respectability. While Vice President, he visited Cincinnati in 
1850 on a stumping tour, and inspected the original bath-tub, and 
used it. Experiencing no ill effects, he became an ardent ad- 
vocate, and on becoming President he had a tub installed in the 
White House. The Secretary of War invited bids for the in- 
stallation. This tub continued to be the one in use until the first 
Cleveland administration.” 

These objectors evidently set at naught the experience of 
foreign countries, where baths had been in use at least since 
Greek and Roman times, and probably much earlier. So our 
mulish “kickers” against equal suffrage continue to predict 
terrible results, overlooking the fact that women are now voters 
throughout almost the whole of Europe. The: children and 
grandchildren of these Solons will blush to remember their 


attitude. A. S. B. 
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Ratification Prospect | 
It is hoped and believed that the two Houses will take prompt action on 
ratification. The ratification resolution is awaiting attention by the Delaware Senate. If the Senate ratifies, the resolution will go at once to the 
We expect to be able to give full details of Delaware’s final action in the next issue. 


We Were Wrong 


To the Editor of the WOMAN CITIZEN: 

NOTICE your editorial in the I!"oman Citizen of April 17th. 

It is written in a discriminating vein. If I had really de- 
nounced, as you seem to think, the poor, unfortunate women of 
the underworld, and if I had said what some of the papers quoted 
me as saving, that “ our women have become a half-clothed, loose- 
lived lot "’—all that you say in the edi.orial would be justified. | 
have not, however, denounced the women of the underworld, but 
have publicly proclaimed my belief that they are more sinned 
against than sinning; nor did I make any blanket indictment of 
womanhood in general. I enter an absolute and most emphatic 
repudiation of the words which were credited to me by some of 
the newspaper reports. I never indulged in the cheap, slangy 
thoughts or expressions contained in those news stories. 

I have been a consistent champion and friend of woman and 
her rights for years. When I was pastor at Baltimore, Md., and 
later at Norfolk, Va., I openly championed equal political, legal 
privileges, etc., for womanhood. I did this, too, when the state 
of public opinion in the South caused such an attitude on a minis- 
ter’s part to cost him something. 

And my efforts in this present vice exposé have been primarily 
on behalf of women: first of all, the poor unfortunates who are 
exploited in these vile dance halls (and almost always by male 
owners of these places), and secondly, the multitudes of other 
young women in the city who are being ground to pieces by the 
upper and nether mill stones of wrong economic and social con- 
ditions. 

Because I realize the sincerity of your motives, I am taking 
the trouble to write you making these corrections, and to extend 
to your publication great good wishes. This is the time for all 
the forces of enlightenment and public opinion to stand together 
for one thing, namely, a consistent and earnest effort to rid this 
city of the horrible abuses which mar so much that is great, noble, 
and splendid within our gates. 

Joun Roacu Straton. 

[The Woman Citizen has one rule that it always hates itself 
for breaking: that is, to make sure of the quotation before we 
In Dr. Stra- 
ton’s case we did not make sure. Our editorial was applicable to 
the quotation. 
what we had to say has no application to Dr. Straton. 


base on it for comment, favorable or unfavorable. 
Dr. Straton disclaims the quotation. Obviousl 

We ap- 
preciate his fair-mindedness and we are sorry that we directed 
against him strictures that do not belong. The language imputed 
to him in newspaper reports had the old familiar Adamese ring. 
It always irritates us. It has been irritating us since Eden days. 
But that is no reason why we should jump at Dr. Straton for 
something that he never said.—Ep. ] 
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Appealing to Connecticut 
As the Forty-eighth Part of a Nation 


ORTY-NINE enthusiastic women sat down to dinner on 

Sunday night at the Hotel McAlpin as the guests of Mrs. 
Catt, in preliminary formation for the emergency campaign in 
Connecticut. Forty of them were members of the Emergency 
Corps, the others were officers of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, assisting Mrs. Catt as hostesses of the occa- 
sion. 


All the Southerners and Westerners were there. Only the 


New Englanders were missing, their itinerary calling for them to 
join on at Hartford Monday morning. ’ 


It was the first score in the biggest state campaign stunt ever 
undertaken by the National and one of its state branches. 


Miss Ludington gave the keynote of the dinner over the soup. 
It was business. Crisp and clear her gracious words of apprecia- 
tion, crisp and clear her instructions. Instead of staying over 
the night in New York she was flying back to Connecticut to 
bring all the arrangements for this monumental, personally con- 
ducted tour to a head. 


Mrs. Catt then took the floor and gave the women a compre- 
hensive survey of the Connecticut situation. The expedition, she 
said, representative of every state in the Union, was basing on 
the fact that Connecticut was not only a state but one-forty- 
eighth of a nation in making its appeal. It was going into Con- 
necticut to urge that the emergency on which Governor Holcomb 
conditions the calling of a special session does now exist, as seen 
by the rest of the country. Connecticut is a Republican state 
and the Republican women were going to point out to Connecti- 
cut Republicans the handicap placed on their efforts to organize 
women into the Republican ranks so long as a Republican state 
was blocking ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
The Western women, she said, would carry the old message of 
reassurance as to what women do with the vote when they get it. 

Under Mrs. Shuler’s supervision the women received typed 
memoranda carrying details of the itineraries, the personnel of 
the flying groups, etc. 

Publicity suggestions were covered by Miss Young. 


ONDAY morning, bright and early, the Corps sped away 
to Hartford through the joyous spring weather to begin 
Rally Week. 

In Hartford they were met at the station by a reception com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. John O. Enders. This committee had 
arranged a short motor tour of the city before the guests were 
taken to the Hartford Golf Club, where luncheon was served 
promptly at 12.30 o’clock. 

After the luncheon and before the breaking up of the Emer- 
gency Corps into groups of twelve, who attended mass-meetings 
Monday night in New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury and New 
London, informal speeches were made by four representatives— 
one each from the North, South, East and West. 

In the early afternoon, the Emergency Corps separated into 
four groups of twelve each and were motored by Hartford women 
to the four cities, where big mass meetings were held on Monday 
evening. 

Mrs. Catt joined the group of visiting women in New Haven 
Monday night and was the principal speaker at the mass meeting 
in Woolsey Hall, which was filled to capacity. 


UESDAY, Wednesday and Thursday twelve rallies were 
held daily, each one being addressed by four of the visiting 
women and one speaker representing the Men’s Ratification 
Committee. These rallies, in addition to the Monday meetings 
made a total of more than forty meetings as the record for the 
four days. - ai 
A feature of Wednesday’s program was the visit of \[rs, 
Jacobs and Mrs. Breckinridge to the Democratic state conven- 
soth of these distinguished southern Demo- 
atic 


tion at New Haven. 
crats addressed the convention, and all the 
women visitors to the state occupied seats on the platform du ing 


other Demox 


the convention preliminaries. 

This is as far as we can follow the corps for this week, as 
we go to press before the crowning event on Friday morning. 
As scheduled, this was to be the hearing before Governor | lol- 
comb to be held at 11:30 o’clock and followed by a large open- 
air Mass Meeting at 12:30, on the Capitol grounds. The women 
were to come directly from the Governor to address the out-of- 
door meeting. Mrs. Catt was the chief speaker at the Mass 
Meeting. The speaker from the Men’s Ratification Committee 
was John T, Robinson of Hartford. 

The women who waited upon the Governor were motored to 
the Capitol by an especially provided motor corps under the 
direction of Mrs. Harold Knowles of Hartford. 


tp interesting classification of the women who joined the 
Emergency Suffrage Corps was made on the basis of Ke- 
publican organization leadership. There were, for instance, Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller of Missouri, one of the Advisory Board 
of the National Republican Committee; Mrs. John L. Pyle of 
South Dakota, already chosen a presidential elector by her state 
Republicans, the first woman elector chosen this year; Mrs. 
Margaret Hill McCarter, of Kansas, one of the four vice chair- 
men of the Woman’s Division of the National Republican Com- 
mittee, Maine, is sending its State Republican Chairman of the 
Woman’s Division—Mrs. Guy H. Gannett; Montana is sending 
Mrs. Wallace Perlham of the State Central Republican Com- 
mittee of the 2nd congressional district; Iowa is sending one of 
its four delegates-at-large to the Republican Convention, Mrs. 
James A. Devitt. Miss Rose Moriarity of Ohio is a member of 
the Ohio Republican Advisory Committee. New Mexico is send- 
ing one of its County Republican Chairmen, Mrs. A. B. Stroup 
of Bernallillo County. 

There were in the corps two women who have served their 
states in offices almost as high as the state can grant. They were 
ex-Senators Helen Ring Robinson, of Colorado, and Frances 
Willard Munds, of Arizona. Senator Robinson was the first 
woman to be made a state senator in the United States. She will 
address the International Woman Suffrage Congress at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in June, on the platform with the women Members 
of Parliament of Europe—women from England, Norway, Den- 
mark and Czecho-Slovakia. Mrs. Munds is a relative of Frances 
Willard, one of the first women to be elected to Arizona’s Legisla- 
ture. 


HE women who conducted Connecticut’s Special Emergenc: 
Rally during the past week were not there as suffragist 


merely. They came as legislators, political party leaders, del 
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gates to national conventions and as presidential electors; and 
they come backed by other women’s organizations. The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters was out in force to back up the 
efforts of the women of the various states. It sent its national 
secretary, three of its regional directors, representing practically 
the whole eastern tier of states, and a dozen or so heads of State 
Leagues of Women Voters. 

Miss Katharine Ludington, of Connecticut, represented not 
only the leadership of the Special Emergency Week, as president 
of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, but, as 
Regional Director of the League of Women Voters for the New 
England States, represented also five other states. 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, Regional Director of the Mid-Atlantic 
States, was another member of the flying protest. 

Miss Della Dortch, of Tennessee, who was to have represented 
the states of the Southeast, was herself represented by Mrs. 
Krieg. 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of Alabama, secretary of the National 
League, represented its national board. 

(of heads of State Leagues of Women Voters or state suffrage 
associations one counted ten or twelve. One of them was Mrs. 
Andreas Ueland of Minneapolis, chairman of the Minnesota 
League of Women Voters, under whose leadership the women 
of her state gained presidential suffrage and achieved ratification 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

\nother was Mrs. Robert Clendenning of North Dakota, who 
as state suffrage president won not only presidential, but munici- 
pal suffrage for the women of her state. 

Mrs. Ben Hooper of Wisconsin was still another chairman of 
a State League of Women Voters who was in the corps. 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout of Chicago, Illinois, represented the 
first state in the Union to grant partial suffrage to women and 
make them voters for presidential elections. 

Mrs. Lilian Olzendam left Vermont for the week to get into 
the rally. As chairman of the State Ratification Committee, she 
was the organizer and executant of the “ march of the 400” Ver- 
mont women who recently went en masse to Governor Percival 
Clement at Montpelier, to show him that the women of the state, 
legal voters in the state’s town meetings, could no longer be silent 
under an injustice which he can mend at a word. 

Mrs. Julian Salley of Aiken, president of the South Carolina 
Ixqual Suffrage League, Mrs. Charles Ellicott of the Woman 
Suffrage League of Maryland, Miss Annie Wright of Atlanta, 
Chairman of Georgia’s League of Women Voters, are state 
leaders of associations in three of the only six states of the coun- 
try which have refused to ratify the Amendment, were there. 

So was Mrs. John L. Pyle, of South Dakota, who heads the 
league of Women Voters in that state. 


HE Federation of Women’s Clubs lined up in force to push 

complete emancipation of the women of the country. From 
California to New Hampshire its leaders came. Mrs. Seward 
Simons of South Pasadena, famous club woman of the Pacific 
Coast, was one. Montana sent a club leader of note, Mrs. Wal- 
lace T. Perham of Glendive, president of the Montana State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 1917-1919, now a member of the State 
Central Republican Committee of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Montana. 

Mrs. W. J. Sweeley of Twin Falls, Idaho, was another State 
Federation president who helped. The secretary of the General 
lederation itself was there-——Mrs. Mary I. Woods of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, Corresponding Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs for the whole nation, and 
Chairman of the Americanization Committee of the New 


Hampshire Federation of Clubs and of the State Suffrage 
\ssociation. 


Women M. P.’s Meeting 


NE of the vivid features of the International Woman Suf- 
O frage Alliance Congress to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
June 6-18, is the meeting of women M. P.’s, to be addressed by 
the various women who hold office in the parliaments of Europe. 
Frau Elna Munch of the Danish Lower House has already ac- 
cepted, and Lady Astor has promised to be present if her parlia- 
mentary duties permit. As America has at present no woman 
representative in the National Congress of the United States, 
ex-Senator Helen Ring Robinson, of Colorado, the first Ameri- 
can woman to be elected to a state senate, will be invited to speak 
with the M. P.’s. Mrs. Robinson is one of the twelve delegates 
from the National American Woman Suffrage Association to the 
Congress. 

Among the speakers, not legislators, already scheduled for the 
International Congress, are Madame Sarojiui Maidu of India, a 
leading suffragist, who presided over a meeting of the Madras 
Provincial Conference last year; she also sponsored a resolution 
urging the granting of the franchise to women at the same time 
as to men at a meeting of the Bombay Provincial Conference. 
She has been in England for some months urging franchise 
reform for her country. 


ISS MAUD ROYDEN, who preaches every Sunday in the 
London Temple, will be another speaker. Mrs. Josephus 
Daniels has also been officially invited by cable to be one of the 
speakers. Miss Asmundson of Iceland will be a very special 
delegate. Among the Egyptian delegation will be a woman editor. 
The League of Nations will send a representative from the Inter- 
national Secretariat to be present at the Congress as a guest. This 
representative, it is understood, will take no part in the procedure 
of the Congress, and “ his or her presence will not be interpreted 
as in any way committing the League of Nations.” 


Miss Cicely Hamilton, the well-known English authoress, will 
have charge of the International Press work. The larger 
periodicals and the daily press of various countries are already 
requisitioning special articles for all the countries interested. 
Arrangements have been made for the issuance of news and 
articles in three languages. The Conference will be equipped 
much like an American convention with press room, inquiry 
bureau, post office, and literature display. 

One feature of the conference, unlike any American conven- 
tion, will be the demand for interpreters and public translators. 
These will cover a large number of languages, to reach the 
various countries represented. 

The latest applicants for representation are Egyptian women, 
who have requested that their society, Femmes Nouvelles, may 


send a delegation. Armenia will also be represented. 


Starving Education 


HE National Commissioner of Education, Dr, Claxton, has 
called attention to the fact that in the United States the 
average amount spent upon the education of each pupil is $495 
—not $495 per year, but $495 for the cost of his whole education. 
This includes not only teachers’ salaries, but the pay of janitors, 
the cost and up-keep of buildings, the fuel to warm them, the 
price of books and all equipment of every kind, 
Whatever may be our view of military preparedness, every 
thoughtful woman will say that there is here a lack of prepared- 
ness in a matter the most fundamental and vital—the preparation 


of the children for the battle of life. 
A. S. B. 
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News of The League of Women Voters 


ITIZENSHIP schools are the order of the day. The National League of Women Voters is carrying out a thorough-going 
Some interesting local surveys are given below, to be followed next week by a field survey. 


program on the subject. 


T certainly was an innovation to admit Mrs. Edward T. Cos- 
tigan to the University Course Citizenship Schools in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Mrs. Costigan, chairman of the Food Supply 
and Demand Committee of the National League of Women 
Voters, gave a lecture on “ The Aims and Purposes of the League 
of Women Voters” and Mrs. B. B. Valentine, president of the 
Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, followed with another on 
“ The Woman Citizen in Virginia.” 

Educators of Virginia are quietly preparing the women within 
reach of the state university extension courses for the citizenship 
they plainly foresee, however deep in the sand Virginia legislators 
may thrust their heads. 

In a prospectus announcing the citizenship course given at the 
University itself during the last week in April, the joint committee, 
composed of the Bureau of Extension and the Citizenship com- 
mittee of the League of Women Voters, explained its purpose: 

“ There is today among thinking men and women,” says this an- 
nouncement, “a considerable and increasing demand for govern- 
mental changes, and a correspondingly widespread lack of knowl- 
edge of the legitimate constitutional methods by which these 
changes may be made. More thorough education is the best anti- 
dote for the resulting disaster. It is peculiarly necessary, in this 
unsettled reconstruction period, to foster a wholesome liberalism, 
based on a knowledge of the methods of government procedure. 

“ When, therefore, the University received, from various rep- 
resentative quarters a concrete request to inaugurate, through the 
Bureau of Extension, some form of citizenship education, the in- 
stitution welcomed the opportunity to dedicate a portion of its 
energy to satisfying this desire of men and women throughout 
the state. The Department of Citizenship offers to conduct, in all 
towns in the state desiring them, two-day or three-day citizenship 
schools or institutes. 

“ The subjects covered will be fitted to the requests of any town, 
and may include discussions of: Local Government and the 
Home; Local, state and national government machinery; Vir- 
ginia election and primary laws: city government, legislative pro- 
cedure; growth of popular government; national reconstruction 
legislation ; party platforms and history; present campaign issues ; 
how to vote in a presidential election, etc. An actual demonstra- 
tion of registration and voting will be a feature of every school. 

“ Speakers for these schools or institutes will be from the local 
community, the University, and other parts of the state. The ex- 
pense to the community will be nominal, including railroad fare, 
entertainment of the speakers, and local advertising.” 

The program of the first of these schools, held at Charlottes- 
ville in the university hall, April 22-24, included: lectures on “ the 
Legal Status of Women in Virginia,” by the dean of the Univer- 
sity Law School, the lectures by Mrs. Costigan and Mrs. Valen- 
tine, lectures on the development of government, on taxation, 
state and municipal government, election machinery, and the new 
voter in national politics. The course ended with a discussion 
of the regulations admitting women to the University of Vir- 
ginia, and a round table talk on how to conduct courses of citi- 
zenship throughout the state. 

The course was arranged by Miss Marie B. Agnes, national 
field director of Citizenship Schools for the National League of 
Women Voters, and was carried on locally by Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Pidgeon, director of citizenship education, University of 
Virginia. 

In Iowa the League of Women Voters has conducted schools 


in many sections of the state since February. Miss Marie Ame 
conducted a circuit starting at Council Bluffs on February 2 with 
an attendance of 100, and continuing through Ottumwa, Marshall. 
town, Rolfe, Charles City and Humboldt. The entire report of 
these schools, as given to the National League by Miss Anna 
Finkbein, executive secretary of the Iowa League of Women 
Voters, is here offered in full to those preparing similar programs 
and records in other states: 


Iowa SCHOOLS OF CITIZENSHIP 


By Miss Ames 


rrr rere Feb. 2, 3, 4—Attendance 100 
EN hand cana 4 eek Pa eoes Feb. 5, 6, 7— 
Marshalltown ......3.<<ccs000e- Feb. 9g, 10, 11— 
ES ere \pr. 12, 13, 14—Attendance 60 
EI, hcinevedeevenetenad \pr. 15, 16, 17—Attendance 139 
NS sip Uy hia ae ae Apr. 19, 20, 21—Attendance 150 
By Miss Curtis 
Burlington ..................Mar. 22, 23, 24—Attendance 90 
| ere ee eee ee 
Des Moines, eve. school. ....... Mar. 29, 30, 31—Attendance 150 
DEE Sat nauwenuesseecewa Apr. I, 2, 3—Attendance 200 
ee \pr. 5, 6, 7—Attendance 100 


By Mrs. Maver 


nT eee ee EE eee \pr. 12, 13, 14—Attendance 100 
Lay eaaiaee ee eae \pr. 15, 16, 17—Attendance 200 


Algona 
Eagle Grove 


RS ane rere \pr. 19, 20, 21—Attendance 100 
IE Sites sais ic Aras ogg wake \pr. 22, 23, 24— 
0 Ser eT ty ere ree \pr. 26, 27, 28— 
Ahn hws aeddawade ah Apr. 29, 30— 
SCHOOLS ARRANGED For 
Se ee Oe eer ee 
ee ea eke Reeds Chath LN eee eee eee 
Se ee a a 
oe ee | la 
oe Eee eee: ee 
a ete Gas Raine Og Oia emailed A assie May 17, 18, 19 
PEE, DNA reece dake be keen ddutomas oes May 20, 21, 22 
NE a ebiadeiin bi dthinn winid ele weiss iale Wis docens lw ilels May 24, 25, 26 
I Se ni S.A as tiie Aik oe oe anwsad teva. dow, Sen aw a a, 
i ae ce a 
Nasa icneeieae wb dain od 4 wk nlc agar eiess -oo++ june 3 
By State University Professors 
SIE i ha Likes Bins Ri Kes Feb. 18, 19, 20—Attendance 212 
Des Moines ..................Mar. 4, 5, 6—Attendance 250 
CN CIE ss daeneaaedebed \pr. 14, 15, 16—Attendance 400 
SE Swabia. vue gcataeed \pr. 19, 20, 2I— 
PRE ool tls hea e enced \pr. 22, 23, 24— 


By Towns Not Co-operating with League of Women Voters 


Keokuk—Six weeks, once a week in each ward of the city. 
Waterloo—Faculty of State Teachers’ College. 
Sioux City—Instructor who attended Iowa City School. 
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| Denison—Own instructor. 


» Ames—Faculty of lowa State College. 
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| who opened her first one in Billings, early in April. 


Des Moines—Faculty of Highland Park College and W. C. T. U. 


Total of 39 schools, of which 33 were put on by the lowa League 


of Women Voters. 


ONTANA’S citizenship schools have been established under 

the directorship of Miss Gertrude Watkins, field director, 
Mrs. James 
Paige, of Minnesota, director of the National League of Women 
Voters for the Fifth Region, went as an advance agent into the 
field, accompanied by Mrs. Stewart Campbell, a prominent Red 
Cross worker during the war. 

They visited all the larger towns of Montana 
Helena, Forsyth, Glendive, Kalispell, Missoula—and found enthu- 
siastic interest among the prominent women of the state. There 
was so large a demand in this voting state for citizenship schools 
that a second field director, Miss Liba Peshkova, was sent to the 
west and worked two weeks in North Dakota, joining Miss Wat- 
kins in Montana late in April. 

One of the most interested women was Mrs. Una Herrick, 
Dean of Women at the Montana College of Agriculture in Boze- 


30zeman, Butte, 


man, 


Hl: Nebraska League of Women Voters is furnishing little 

fliers to the women of the state, setting forth the aims and 
purposes of the League, and urging the women to come together 
at the state convention in Ornalia, June 13, 14 and 15, and work 
for a state league. The intention of the League as set forth on the 
flier is ‘‘ to train for citizenship and to educate women politically. 
To secure and to enforce national and state legislation of impor- 
tance to women.” Its slogan is: “ Go into the political parties but 
vote no ticket that has not been submitted to your intelligence and 
ratified by your conscience.” 


N no city has the citizenship school taken hold with greater 

interest than in Baltimore, Maryland. One hundred women 
enrolled at the opening on April 20, the majority attending every 
one of the sessions, which extended over a period of four days. 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade, regional director of the League of Women 
Voters for states including Maryland, was one of the speakers 
on the opening day. This was Mrs. Slade’s initial meeting in her 
district, and heartened the Baltimore women who have been down- 
cast over Maryland’s position on ratification. 

* The thing that pleased those of us who were appointed to ar- 
range the first school,” writes Mrs. William Milnes Maloy, second 
vice-president of the Woman Suffrage League of Maryland, “is 
that it attracted women who have never been active suffrage 
workers, and some of whom have never even been interested (so 
far as we could ascertain) in having the vote for themselves. 
The women who attended the lectures were most enthusiastic 
about our plans for educating the new electorate even before we 
get the vote, and we have had many offers of service.” 

The lecturers at the Baltimore school included Professors 
Broadus Mitchell and Bruce Williams of Johns Hopkins; former 
Senator William Milnes Maloy; Dr. Horace Flack, head of the 
State Bureau of Legislative Reference. 

A notable feature of the Baltimore program was its variety 
and color. In addition to the valuable help given by Johns Hop- 
kins and Goucher professors, as well as by political leaders, sev- 
eral lawyers, both men and women, discussed questions of inter- 
est to women, such as the jury system, the merit system, the state 
and federal judiciary. Juvenile Court Judge Katharine Sellers 
of Washington was listened to with great attention. 


This first series of citizenship studies was intended primarily 
to train further state helpers, as a complete state-wide move is 
on to carry such schools into every county. Miss Lavinia Engle 
of Montgomery County, a certified pupil of the Chicago school of 
citizenship, has succeeded in arousing a demand throughout the 
state for these county schools. 


In Missouri 

“T°HE five Missouri State Teachers Colleges located at Mary- 

ville, Warrensburg, Kirksville, Springfield and Cape Gir- 
ardeau are planning an intensive short course in Citizenship. The 
presidents of these State Normals are cooperating with the State 
League of Women Voters to hold these normal schools with the 
assistance of the best speakers and organizers of the state. Cer- 
tificates will be given to the students who have passed an exam- 
ination in this course of Political Education, signed by both the 
State Normal Principals and the Missouri League of Women 
Voters. 

Mrs. A. Buschmann, member of the State Board, and Mrs. 
Thornton Brown, of Joplin, both of whom attended Mrs. Catt’s 
school of Citizenship, held in Chicago following the National 
Convention, and received certificates from the Political Educa- 
tion Course, are doing some of the state work in Citizenship 
Schools. Mrs. Buschmann will speak in Cape Girardeau be- 
fore the school being conducted there under the direction of Mrs. 
Louise Hinchey. Mrs. Brown is organizing and conducting 
schools of the 15th District. 


HE Springfield, Missouri, League of Women Voters under 

the direction of Mrs. Neva Thomas reports a very success- 
ful membership drive in which the goal of “ 1,000 new members ” 
was reached. Mrs. Harry Durst, Secretary of the League, re- 
ports much enthusiasm over the recent activity. 

Mrs. George Gellhorn, State Chairman, will visit Springfield 
on May 17th, and speak before the Business Women’s Club at a 
luncheon arranged in her honor. In the evening she will address 
a Mass Meeting and speak on the subject, “ The Missouri League 
of Women Voters; What We Do, and How We Do It.” Mrs. 
Alma Lohmeyer, chairman of the committee of “ Women in In- 
dustry,” will be in charge of the luncheon. The following com- 
mittee on arrangements, Mrs. Neva Thomas, Mrs. Wm. Ullmann, 
Mrs. Pope Meyers, Mrs. Nell Burger and Mrs. Harry Durst, 


will have charge of the Mass Meeting. 


RS. J. E. WRENCH, chairman of the Columbia League of 
Women Voters, is pushing a Membership Drive for the 
Among other things, they pledge themselves to 


local league. 
The drive will be 


work for intelligent voters and clean politics. 
conducted by several groups of women headed by Mrs. Rosa 
Ingals, Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Mrs. W. E. Harshe, Mrs. A. Ross 
Hill, Mrs. St. Clair Moss, Mrs. J. E. Wrench and others. Great 
rivalry and interest is being displayed by these captains, as a re- 
ward is to be given the group securing the largest number of new 


members. 


N Missouri, too, the state League of Women Voters is com- 

ing into full political significance.- A platform approved by 
the Missouri League was presented to the state Democratic Con- 
vention held in Joplin, April 22, and every plank in it was in- 
cluded in the resolutions passed by that convention. The women 
advocated nine measures, as follows: 

“T, Equal public school opportunities for all sections of the 
state, conforming to the bést standards of the day, with such 
remuneration for teachers as will attract men and women of high 
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capacity. We advocate a teachers’ retirement fund and the 
County Unit Administration of Schools. 

“TI. Realizing the inadequacy of the present constitution to 
our needs, we advocate a new constitution for the state of Mis- 
souri. 

“TII. The enforcement of existing laws for the protection of 
women in industry including the nine-hour day, looking to the 
early passage of a law for an eight-hour day and a forty-four hour 
week ; the elimination of night work for women. The appoint- 
ment of a wage commission on which women are adequately rep- 
resented. The reorganization of the factory inspection office, 
(a) establishing it on a salary basis, (b) giving it state-wide 
power, (c) having an adequate inspection force with women in- 
spectors included. 

“IV. The passage of bills embodying the principles expressed 
in the bills of the Children’s Code which were not passed by the 
last Legislature. 

“V. An immediate, intelligent and impartial revision of our 
election, registration, and primary laws. 

“VI. Adequate financial support for the State Board of 
Health and the organization of the departments of Child Hygiene, 
Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease with funds for their efficient 
administration. 

“VII. Taking the eleemosynary and penal institutions out of 
politics, modification of the present system of county support of 
dependents and defectives, and state reformatory farms to relieve 
the intolerable crowding at the Penitentiary. 

“VIII. The early enforcement of all state federal laws. 

“TX. A system of taxation which will provide necessary funds 
for all the departments of the state. A state budget system elim- 
inating waste and extravagance.” 

This platform the Missouri League also presented to the Re- 
publican Convention which met on May 5, at Kansas City. 

The League’s Committee which drew up the platform was 
composed of Mrs. W. K. James, of St. Joseph, Mrs. J. W. Mc- 
Knight, of King City, and Mrs. Burrus Jenkins, of Kansas City. 

OMEN delegates went up to the state Democratic Conven- 

tion well prepared to be an influence. At least two-thirds of 
the delegates had been trained in the Citizenship Schools of Mis- 
souri and did not go in any timid or shrinking attitude of mind. 
They stood as a unit for what they wanted and got it. 

The convention met them half way and showed a willingness 
to share duties and responsibilities with them. A signal instance 
of the men’s good faith was shown in their action on delegates 
to the National Convention at San Francisco. In place of elect- 
ing four delegates-at-large, they elected eight, four men and 
four women, each with half a vote. The Missouri women elected 
to serve were: Mrs. J. W. McKnight, Mrs. Ida Taafe, of Car- 
thage; Mrs. J. M. Sheppard, of Kansas City; Mrs. Kate Morrow, 
of Jefferson City. 

It is with a new sense of power that the Missouri League of 
Women Voters now sends out the call to its first Congress, to 
be held in Joplin, May 18, 19 and 20—“ Women, hear this call,” 
is its Opening note, and it goes on with the brave statement : 

“In other days we have been summoned to annual conventions 
to disseminate propaganda, to cheer and encourage each other, 
and to counsel as to ways and means of insuring further progress. 

“This time we are called to a Congress of the League of 
Women Voters to inquire how best we can serve our state and 
nation. Let us ask what the political parties want of us, and 
we of them. Let us consider our platform for our year’s work 
solemnly and pledge ourselves anew to accomplishments.” 


litical Education for Women’ 


Regional Conference 


HEN the League of Women Voters for the Third Region 

held its first conference in March at Atlanta, Georgia, 
four southern states were represented. Miss Della Dortch, 
regional director for this district, presided over the conference, 
which planned for a second meeting of the states in July after 
Miss Dortch’s return from the Democratic and Republican con- 
ventions. 

This meeting will doubtless occur in Rockhill, South Carolina, 
a cool and mountainous spot, the seat of Winthrop College, which 
will conduct a citizenship normal school at that time. 

Mrs. Julian Salley, president of the South Carolina Equal Suf- 
frage League, reported citizenship schools in each congressional 
district of South Carolina. 

It was officially recommended at this conference that every f- 
ficer of state and local associations make a careful study of jr- 
liamentary law. 

Preparations were started for a big victory celebration of ‘he 
ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment in every st::te 
of the Third District. 


Leagues of the Middle West 


ARLY in April women of North Dakota broke away from 

old moorings, and abandoning their suffrage organization 
have launched into a State League of Women Voters. Women «f 
Ohio did the same in the first week of May. The historic Ohw 
association has had a long past, and much of it under the leade 
ship of Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 

On Tuesday, May 4, Mrs. Upton called the convention to order 
in Columbus and closed up the affairs of the Woman Suffrage 
Association. But there was no note of sadness about this break 
ing of the past; on the contrary, one of the features of the last 
Ohio Suffrage Convention was a Joy Dinner with Mrs. Upton 
presidiag and with short speeches from “ our own folks.” 

After the Joy Dinner, a League Day followed in which the 
thrilling task of starting anew as women voters was achieved, 
the old humiliating struggle of appealing for political rights fin 
ished, the new duty of using the ballot set on foot. 

Fraternal delegates from other organizations also were pres 
ent—among them, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
W. C. T. U., Ladies of the Maccabees, D. A. R., Consumers 
League, Ohio Council of Women in Industry, Child Welfare 
League and Federation of Business Women’s Clubs. 





RS. MAUD WOOD the 


League of Women Voters, was present and was the chiei 


PARK, national chairman of 
speaker. A plan of work for the guidance of the Ohio League 
was laid out. A School of Citizenship followed as the very first 
work of the League. It lasted from Tuesday evening through 
Friday—all its details being worked out by Mrs. N. M. Stanle\ 
and Miss Annie R. McCully of Dayton. 

The North Dakota League started on its new life on April 26th, 
among its speakers being Mrs. James Paige, regional director 
for the Northern States of the League of Women Voters. Mrs 
Park was also present, and addressed the evening session. 

As both Ohio and North Dakota are among the presidential 
suffrage states where women will vote this year, great interest 
has been taken in these conventions. 

At Findlay, Ohio, early in April, an elaborate “ School of Po- 
” was well planned and well exe- 
cuted. The school received the co-operation of the Findlay edu 
cators, business men, politicians and clergy. 
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Message to the National League of Women Voters 


From the Committee on Women in Industry 
Mary E. McDowell, Chairman 


. Sew women of the United States have an added power in 
the ballot—they are to prove that every ballot is the symbol 
of a moral force that will lay a foundation for the future strength 
of our democracy.’ This power must be used at once for the 
protection of the nation’s vitality, for the safeguarding of future 
generations. Every belligerent nation seeing the havoc made in 
the destruction of life by the war suddenly awakened to the value 
of the motherhood and childhood of the nation. The conserva- 
tion of human resources became of vital importance, laws for the 
protection of women and children were welcomed. Standards 
of living—working conditions, of wages, of hours, prohibition 
of night work and hazardous occupations, were set up by Inter- 
national Conferences. At a time like this, so portentous—as well 
as so full of promise—the women voters are called upon to make 
an intelligent constructive public opinion in every town, village 
and state. Public opinion, one of the greatest of all powers, is 
very much in our keeping. 

This is a crucial time in the industrial development of our great 
nation. We need facts as a basis for our judgments of what 
is best for the nation’s future and what will help in the pros- 
perity of the industrial life which gives bread and butter to the 
fifty million workers. The fact that there are twelve million 
women in gainful occupations, 39.9 per cent of whom are be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years of age, is a fact to make us think, 
for these young people do not think and are too immature to 
plan for the future. They are generally inexperienced, unor- 
ganized and irresponsible; yet they are the future guardians of 
the labor of the nation. To safeguard these young women in 
industry we must understand their problems, their relation to the 
men in the industry, the effect of their work and wages upon 
their health, their morals, their homes. The Woman’s Bureau, 
representing a woman’s point of view in the Government, will 
by investigation give us understanding answers to our urgent 


questionings. 


N 1910 women constituted more than 21 per cent of the total 

number of persons gainfully employed in the United States. 
We feel sure that the census just taken will show a much larger 
per cent. Another phase of this problem is the fact that over 
five million of the wage-earning women are of foreign birth— 
many of them are ignorant of American standards of living. 
Forty-three per cent of the female negro population over sixteen 
years are breadwinners, who carry not only the burden of wage- 
earners but must carry the burden of the home, and are also the 
victims of prejudice. 

During the war the married women with young children en- 
tered more largely than ever before into factory life. In many 
places they chose night work, because the husband could be at 
home with the children. While they slept the mother worked. 
When daylight came the mother could not ‘sleep because home 
duties occupied her tired hands. We must know more of the 
effect of this kind of work upon the mother and her children 
and how it affects the home and the nation. 

The after-war problems are still before us. Women, by re- 
placing drafted men, became part of the second line of defence 
during the war. Marshall Joffre said in the second year of the 
war that if for twenty minutes the munition women stopped work, 
the cause of the Allies would be lost. Are working women to be 


less important to a nation in time of peace? Several million 
women, black, white and foreign-speaking, released men for the 
front line of action. These women surprised themselves as well 
as their employers by their adaptability and by their power to 
produce. If output and not sex had been the basis for the scale, 


the men’s wage justly would have been theirs. 


HE women war workers were successful in running key 
machines previously run by men. ‘The question that con- 
fronts us now is whether a lathe is worse on their health than a 
body ironer in a laundry, whether the so-called * man’s job” is 
more deadly than the woman’s job of washing, sewing, cooking, 
etc. These are some of the social questions that must be 
answered if women are to share more and more the hazards as 
well as the benefits of the life of industry. Shall the coming in 
of women to men’s industries, or the invasion of women’s indus 
trial field by men, be an advantage to the industry in general and 
not a danger to the home or to the nation? To answer these 
serious questions at this crucial moment in our industrial life we 
need a department of government whose whole business it shall 
be to make social investigations into the effect of women’s work 
upon their health and upon the future of the home and the nation. 
This department we believe is found in The \Woman’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. ‘Woman workers 
(not the individual woman) are now regarded as a permanent 


We 


must, therefore, urge education for industrial pursuits quite as 


factor in industry and not as an emergency labor-reserve. 
much as for those occupations called home-making.” 


N view of the facts concerning women in industry and the 
nation’s need, who knows but that we women voters have been 
called to the nation for a time like this—when the people need 


We are freer than men to make an intel- 


light to guide them. 
ligent public opinion that can be crystallized in sane laws for the 
protection of the nation. The home is precious to us. We know 
that the home is weakened by bad living and working conditions. 
The Children’s Bureau and The Woman’s Bureau have presented 
us with sufficient facts to warn us of the dangers that lie in over- 
work and under-pay. We have read of the effect of fatigue on 
the health and the morals of women workers. We are told that 
the death rate of babies increases when the mothers work out of 
the home, or where the father’s wages do not provide for sufh- 
cient nourishment. No nation build on a foundation of 
weary mothers and anemic children. The mothers of the future 
citizens of our Republic must be healthy, happy women if the 
nation is to surmount its many difficulties in the struggle toward 


can 


democracy. 

The following recommendations, passed at the first session of 
the National League of Women Voters meeting in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1920, will be the basis for- study and action this com- 
ing year by this committee, made up of a chairman from every 
state in the union: 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


I. We reaffirm our belief in the right of the workers to bargain 
collectively through trade unions and regard the organiza- 
tion of working women as especially important because of 

(Continued on page 1230) 
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Mile Marks in Women’s Education 


N 1803, when our great-grandmothers were wearing skin-tight 
dresses and Napoleon and Madame de Stael were making 
faces at each other as to whether woman’s place was in the home, 
an institution for the higher education of females was inaugurated 
in Bradford, Massachusetts, for the benefit of superior parish- 
ioners of the Congregational Church, who wanted education for 
their own children—girls as well as boys. 


Bradford Academy claims to be the “ oldest institution in New 
England for the higher education of women.” It has now reached 
the dignified age of one hundred and seventeen years. It began 
fifteen years before Emma Willard’s * Address to the Legislature, 
proposing a plan for Improving Female Education,” written in 
Middlebury, for Connecticut legislators, came to the attention of 
Governor De Witt Clinton of New York state, and so brought 
about the passage of an act in the New York, instead of the Con- 
necticut, Legislature, for the appropriation of public funds for 
female academies. This was the first act of its kind in the world. 
If New York state led the world in legislation for put ing girls’ 
and boys’ educational institutions on an equal footing, Massa- 
chusetts seems to have led New York in practical experiments, 
and Connecticut led both by producing Emma Willard. 


“ Until long after Bradford Academy had begun its career, 
there was not a public Latin or high-school in the country open 
for girls,” its historian records. ‘‘ Oberlin, the earliest college 
to admit women, did not come into existence until 1833.” 


It was a famous mathematician, Benjamin Greenleaf,. who had 
the real vision about this girls’ school, although he taught the 
subject no woman was supposed to have brains enough to grasp. 
He had a wide reputation as a writer of mathematical works, 
and his text-books on algebra, geometry and trigonometry were 
the standard works of his day. He was chief preceptor of the 
school from 1814 to 1836. During these years it was co-educa- 
tional with a preponderance of girls, but upon the accession of 
Miss Abigail C. Hasseltine to the headship of the school, it 
became a school for girls only. 


Miss Hasseltine’s connection with the school as pupil, teacher 
and principal covered a period of nearly half a century. A 
woman of original, inspiring personality, her influence formed 
an important factor in the subsequent development of the school. 
To such women as Miss Hasseltine, who, in the face of popular 
disapproval, insisted upon the right of women to share in the 
higher education, are largely due the educational opportunities 
now open to women. In the Bradford Academy catalogue of 
1836 appears this vigorous protest against the meagre facilities 
for education at that time afforded girls: “It is the object of the 
guardians and teachers of the Academy to afford the young ladies 
who.are members every facility for a thorough education. They 
rejoice that the public mind is awakening to the all-important 
subject of female education. It is a well-known fact that, while 
New England has ever made laudable efforts that her sons may 
be as ‘ plants grown up in their youth,’ she has made little or no 
effort that her daughters ‘ may be as corner-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace.’ Indeed there has been a penurious- 
ness in affording the means for the education of women truly 
unaccountable with the oft-repeated attestations of her ‘ amazing 


999 


influence’. 


Upon its board of managers have been famous workers for 
the advance of women, a notable member being Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, whose career, ex-President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity has said, was “unmatched. by that of any other American 
woman.” 
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Hungarian Woman M. P. 


O Mrs. Catt comes the following letter from the vice presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women of Hungary: 

“T am sure you will be glad to know that today brought us 
the election of the first woman as a member of parliament in 
Hungary, here in Budapest, in the most conservative and thor- 
oughly Catholic part of our capital. 

“ She is Sister Margit Slachta, formerly a school teacher, and 
for ten years a member of the Catholic Social Mission Society, 
where she did social work excellently as a professional. She is 
between thirty-five and thirty-eight years old and has given her 
political party wonderful service, organizing, in the whole coun- 
try, the Catholic women who were voting for the first time. By 
her work her party became the leading one, having the majority 
in the House. She is not only an excellent organizer, but also 
a clever speaker and parliamentarian, did very fine work for- 
merly as children’s guard, in the children’s court, etc. 

“T am sorry that nobody from here is to go to the Geneva 
Congress. Because of the valuelessness of our money we dare 
not spend as much money as would be needed to make the travel, 
etc., in foreign countries. But we are sorry—sorry that is to be 
our lot. 

“Wishing you and your work the fullest success, believe me 
to be, 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“AUGUSTA ROSENBERG, 
“Vice-President of N. C. W. of Hungary.” 


By No Means Excluding Women in China 
HINESE women are demanding a representative in Par- 
liament is a press report from Canton. Three groups of 
woman are agitating for the right to be elected M. P.’s, and 
are also asking that the new constitution, now being drafted, 
shall include woman suffrage. 
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Women in the Argentine 


y is a pleasure to make the acquaintance of a full-fledged 
woman's rights magazine published in Spanish at Buenos 
Aires. 

“Nuestra Causa,” “ Our Cause,” 
tive form, and is full of interesting matter. 
May, 1919, and is thus almost a year old. Glancing over the five 
numbers that have come into our hands, we find that many of 
the same problems are occupying the minds of thoughtful women 
in South America as in the United States. They are travelling 
along the same road, though they have still to contend with 
some difficulties which for us belong to the past. Thus they are 
working to secure not only suffrage but property rights, and 
wider opportunities which have already been opened to our 
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is issued monthly, in attrac- 
It was started in 


women. 

Each issue contains a sketch and portrait of some woman dis- 
tinguished for her good deeds. It is a delight to learn of these 
women who have done so much in South America to make the 
world better. 

Take for instance Dr. Cecila Grierson. 
in 1859, at the age of fourteen she was conducting a countr) 
school, and teaching, in addition to the usual general subjects, 
domestic science and agriculture. Later she studied medicine 
and hygiene, and started the First Aid Society of Argentina, 
which today has innumerable branches. She had to contend 
with the public indifference, and she struggled valiantly, “ teach- 
ing morning, noon and night, in English and Spanish, in hospitals, 
in colleges both secular and religious, in society centers and those 
of the working class. Today the teaching of First Aid, as well as 
of child culture, domestic science and agriculture, has spread 
not only in our country but in other parts of the continent.” Her 
book on “ First Aid” went through several editions. 

In 1886 she founded the first training school for nurses in 
South America, and five years later she added to it a course of 
training in massage. “She created among us the profession of 
the nurse and the masseuse,’ says the editor, “and thereby 
opened to many women an honest, well-paid and universally re- 
spected occupation.” Her books, “The Nurse’s Guide” and 
“ Practical Massage,” are used in all the Argentine hospitals. She 
started also a School of Domestic Arts, teaching cooking, dress- 
making, etc.—a school which became the model for many others 
now scattered over Argentina. 


3orn in Buenos Aires 


N 1889 she graduated as a physician. She was the first woman 

in the Argentine Republic to take a university degree. Twenty- 
one years later she presided at the Woman’s Congress organized 
by the Argentine Society of Women University Graduates. 

In 1900, in fulfilment of a promise made in London to the In- 
ternational Council of Women, she started the Argentine National 
Council of Women. Few persons have done as much to spread 
useful knowledge. 

One issue of “ Nuestra Causa” is devoted to the woman move- 
ment in Uruguay. With this we were already in touch through 
the Uruguayan magazine, “ Accion Feminina.” There are arti- 
cles in favor of woman suffrage, arguments for granting women 
civil rights, news translated from foreign periodicals, letters from 
Dr. Alicia Moreau of Argentina and President Baltazar Brum of 
Uruguay giving their impressions of the United States, articles 
on the Fine Arts and a discussion of sex education, poems and 
a drama, and profuse-iilustrations. 

The editors of “ Nuestra Causa” are Doctor Petrona Eyle 
(president of the Association to Combat the White Slave Traf- 
fic), and Adela Garcia Salaberry, literary woman and poet. The 
secretary is A. Dobrenky. The paper describes itself as “A 
monthly woman’s rights review, unique of its kind in South 


It is devoted to “ Sociology, literature, art and edu- 
cation.” It has representatives in various foreign countries, the 
representative for the United States being i. Gorelik, 512 W. 
135th St., New York city, from whom further information about 
it can doubtless be had. 

Readers of the Woman CitizEN who know Spanish, or who 
are studying it, would do well to subscribe for this interesting 
paper. From it they will get information not to be found else- 
where as to what women are doing in the great continent to the 
south of us. Price to foreign countries, $2 per year. It may be 
ordered from the Secretary, Arnoldo Dobrenky, Victoria 1387, 
Buenos Aires. 


America.” 
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Aren’t Men Funny F 
UT, bless you, they think women never see how funny they 
are; because they continue to believe that women have no 
sense of humor. Some man said that once, and other men have 
repeated it ever since. 

But the American Citizens’ League of Norfolk, Virginia, is 
the prize humorist, and there is no sense of humor, man’s or 
woman's, so dull as to fail to sense it. The following paid adver- 
tisement was spread all across the page of the Norfolk Landmark 


on November 27, 1919: 


APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF NORFOLK 
Foreign agitators are at work in our city, whose purpose is 
the overthrow of AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS and GOV- 
ERNMENT, and the substitution of Red Anarchy and a Bol- 
shevist Soviet form of government, of whose results Russian 
lerrorism and Anarchy in Centralia and Boston are examples. 
We hope that resort to bullets and machine guns will not be 
necessary in Norfolk 
The BALLOT is our first line of defense 
This is an Appeal to the WOMEN of Norfolk 
1. To urge your husbands, fathers and sons TO PAY THEIR 
POLL TAXES for the Years of 1917, 1918 and 1919 so that they 
may be able to vote. : 
2. To do all you can to aid them in paying these taxes. If 
the men of the family cannot, for any reason, attend to this in 
person have them get in touch with us. 
For further information call or phone 
AMERICAN CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 
45 Haddington Building 
Poll Taxes for: 1919, $1.50 
1918, $2.20 
1917, $2.30 


In ten weeks after the men of Norfolk had been obliged to 
appeal to the women of Norfolk to make men sufficiently loyal 
citizens to pay their taxes and vote, the Legislature of Virginia 
refused to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. It flouted 
the petitions of 32,000 Virginia women who stood ready and 
willing to do the duty men slackers would not do, ready and 
willing to pay their own poll tax and not call on someone else 
to pay it for them. 

These women had also contended that the “ ballot was their 
first line of defense,” but the men refused that defense to the 
loyal American women descendants of Colonial Virginians. 

And they refused on the ground that if white women vote, 
negro women will also vote. Yet Norfolk men saw no jeopardy 
to their institutions in appealing to Norfolk women, of whom 
one out of every three is a negro, to pay men’s poll taxes. 

It seems then from this, that Virginia women are so much more 
loyal and ardent citizens than men that they can be depended 
upon to pay the poll taxes their husbands or brothers neglect or 
refuse to pay, yet the men of Virginia will not let them pay a 
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poll tax for their own votes. They are virtually saying that the 
women of the grand old state of Virginia are not fit to vote, 
they are only fit to pay the poll tax for men to vote. 

It looks as if the Norfolk men value masculine institutions 
higher than they value American institutions. It looks as though 
they would rather have “ red anarchy, bullets and machine guns” 
than the law-abiding support of American women. 

Isn’t that a queer kind of patriotism? 

Aren’t men funny? 





From the Committee on 
Women in Industry 


(Continued from page 1227) 


the peculiar handicaps from which they suffer in the lavor 
market. 

Il. We call attention to the fact that it is still necessary for us 
to urge that wages should be paid on the basis of occupat:o 
and not on sex. 





III. We recommend to Congress and the Federal Governme 


(1) The establishment, in the U. S. Department of Lal 
of a permanent Women’s Bureau, with a woman 
Chief and an appropriation adequate for the investi 
tion of all matters pertaining to wage earning won 
and the determination of standards and policies wh 
will promote their welfare, improve their work 
conditions, and increase their efficiency. 





Di < 


The appointment of women in the Mediation and C 
ciliation Service of the U. S. Department of Labor 
and on any industrial commission or tribunal whi 
may hereafter be created. 





The establishment of a joint Federal and State E: 
ployment Service with women’s departments unde! 


—refiects on the screen the direction of technically qualified women. 
LUCY COTTON h hnically qual 


ws) 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES | 1 


an appeal as winsome as the shimmering v (4) The adoption of a constitutional amendment giving 
YN MALLINSON DREAM CREPE contrasted N Congress the power to establish minimum _ labo 
. “}]: +o : oe standards, and the enactment by Congress of a child 
with a brilliancy and originality — striking labor law extending the application of the present chil 
as that of the PRINTED PUSSY WILLOW labor tax laws, raising the age minimum for general 

i employment from 14 to 16 years and the age for en 


in the fascinating dream design. 


; ployment at night to 18 years. 
Equally ‘‘famous beauties’’ are the new 


e Recognizing the importance of a world-wide standard 
Al j INSON ization of industry we favor the participation of th 
- 4 VK U. S. in the International Labor Conference and th« 


Silks de Luxe \ appointment of a woman delegate to the next Congres: 


un 















DEW-KIST PUSSY WILLOW \ 3 - : ; 2 : 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE | IV. We recommend to the States legislative provision for 
In plain colors and new prints | =a ee ; : : 
KUMSI-KUMSA KLIMAX SATIN (1) The limitation of the hours of work for wage earning 
DREAM CREPE NEWPORT CORD | women in industrial undertakings to not more than & 
ROSHANARA CREPE THISLDU hours in any one day, or 44 hours in any one week, and 
CHINCHILLA SATIN KHAKI-KOOL the granting of one day’s rest in seven. 





ER-MAID DELUXKNIT F nn eer ; ‘ roe . 
ee (2) The prohibition of night work for women in industrial 


[All trade-mark names) d + 
By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel at the better ee. 















Garment Departments and Class Shops (2) T = a 
3) The compulsory payment of a minimum wage to be 
N Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage fixed by a Minimum Wage Commission at an amount 
which will insure to the working women a proper 

H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. standard of health, comfort and efficiency. 

| “The New Silks First” 
— , (4) Adequate appropriations for the enforcement of labor 
}) Se Madison Avenue, 31st Street laws, the appointment of technically qualified women 






as factory inspectors and as heads of Women in In- 
dustry Divisions in the State Factory Inspection 
Departments. 


fp 


NEW YORK 





V. We urge upon the Federal Board of Vocational Education 
and upon State and local Boards of Commissioners of 
Education, the necessity of giving to girls and women full 
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opportunity for education along industrial lines and further 
recommend the appointment of women familiar with the 
problems of women in industry as members and agents of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education and of similar 
state and Local Boards. 


Recognizing that the Feleral, State and Local Governments 
are the largest employers of labor in the United States, we 


urge 


VI. 


An actual merit system of appointment and promotion 
based on qualifications for the work to be performed ; 
these qualifications to be determined in open competi- 
tion, free from special privilege or preference of any 
kind and especially from discrimination on the grounds 
of sex; 


(a) 


A reclassification of the present Federal civil service 
upon this basis with a wage or salary scale determined 
by the skill and training required for the work to be 
performed and not on the basis of sex; 


(b) 


(c) A minimum wage in Federal, State and Local service 
which shall not be less than the cost of living as deter- 
mined by official investigations ; 

(d) Provisions for an equitable retirement system for 


superannuated public employees. 


Enlarging of Federal and State civil service Commis- 
sions so as to include 3 groups in which men and 
women shall be equally represented; namely, repre- 
sentatives of the administrative officials, of the em- 
ployees, and of the general public, and 


(e) 


the delegating to such commissions of full power and 
responsibility for the maintenance of an impartial, non- 
political and efficient administration, 


— 


Finally the Department recommends that the League of 
Women Voters shall keep in touch with the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor securing in- 
formation as to the results of investigation that are made. 


Vit: 


Women in Industry 


disease is found among 


HE largest percentage of heart 
brawny men who are employ ed as truck drivers, longshore- 
men, coal heavers and the like; a very large percentage of hernia 
ises comes from men employed at heavy labor. The exact amount 
of handling and lifting that can be done by women without injury 
has never been conclusively shown, and such a large proportion 
of women suffer from displaced and torn organs as the result 
not of manual labor but of the labor of child birth that it is very 
difficult to tell whether healthy women are more susceptible to 
injury from pulling and handling heavy weights than men. Nev- 
ertheless, labor departments here and there have attempted to 
set experimental standards of safety for women. The latest 
is that of France, which provides that: 
Females sixteen or over may draw, on handcarts having three 
or four wheels, a maximum of 440 pounds on two-wheeled carts. 
Transport of two-wheeled trucks or barrows is forbidden to 
boys or men under 18 years of age and to women of all ages. 
Weights that may be carried by girls and women of 18 and 
upwards—s5 pounds. 
Weights that may be moved in trucks running on rails by girls 
and women of 18 and upwards—1,320 pounds (including truck). 
Weights that may be moved in wheel barrows by girls and 
women of 18 and upwards—1oo pounds (including truck). 
Weights that may be moved by vehicles having three or four 
wheels by girls and women of 16 and upwards—132 pounds (in- 
cluding truck). 
Weights that may be moved on two-wheeled hand carts by girls 
and women of 18 and upwards—286 pounds (including truck). 
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Enamel Woodwork 
Spotless—Like New! 


F course when you clean your woodwork 

you want a cleanser that contains soap— 
a good deal of soap. You want a quick, thor- 
ough cleansing agent—and yet a gentle, vel- 
vety cleansing agent, without a particle of grit 
—like Gold Dust. Follow this simple Gold 
Dust recipe. Learn for yourself how quickly 
—how cleansingly Gold Dust takes 
care of your very best woodwork: 


soapy 


Dissolve a tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
in a little Aot water. Add this soapy 
Gold Dust mixture to a full pail of 
warm water. Dip a soft, clean cloth 

this water. Then lightly rub the surface 
to be cleaned. Rinse with clear warm 
water. Then finish with soft, dry cloth. 


For unpainted floors, porches, etc., use more 


Gold Dust and a scrubbing brush or mop. 


Now notice that fresh, clean smell! And 


see how spotless and new it looks! 


Without real Gold Dust you can’t get Gold Dust 
results. Look for the Twins—and look for the 
words “ Gold Dust ” on the package. 


Gir kk FAIRBANK costa) 








Twins do your work |, 





| Let the Gold Dust 
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N unusual document, in that it covers men as well as women 
workers, is the Report on the Conditions of Wage Earners ff 

in the State, prepared by Charlotte Molyneux Holloway for the ff 
Connecticut Department of Labor (1919). The report, which 
covers war conditions mainly, brings out that while there was f 
an increase of women workers during the war, there was an even ff 
more noticeable shifting of women already employed from other 
employments to the factory. The number of men in factory work 
increased (1913-1918) less than one-third, while the women in- 
creased 105 per cent, the increase of women being maintained in 
every year of this five-year period, but at a greater rate during the 
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war period. 

The report, which is rather rambling and discursive, does, how- 
ever, contain some useful statistical material. As Connecticut, 
according to the report, produced 45 per cent of the munitions 
used by the United States in the war and 70 per cent of other 
war essentials, the discussion of certain war developments in 
connection with factory labor is interesting. There are chap- 
ters on safety and sanitary precautions during the war, company 
housing and lunch rooms and welfare work, bonus systems, the 
young factory mother and the créche, health supervision of the 
worker in and out of the factory, child labor, wages and high cost 
of living and vocational education in the public schools. There is 
an account of the part industrial establishments took in fighting 
the influenza, of Americanization work in industrial plants, and 
a rather inadequate discussion of industrial displacement after the 





signing of the armistice. 

Recommendations cover, besides lighting, sanitation and safety 
precautions, the establishment of pre-vocational and vocational 
courses in grade and grammar schools on the plan of the trade 
E.trinSDALE schools now existing; extension of physical culture exercises to 
all schools for both boys and girls; the passing of a law prevent- 
ing the employment of young mothers in both textile and metal 






































industries. 


| ITH the first warm days of Spring, you 

feel the woods and hills calling you to 
explore their dim recesses for the hardy, fra- 
grant arbutus and the shy elusive hepatica. 


The Farmers’ Strike and the 
Teacher Shortage 


| 66 O schools, no farms’’ is the battle-cry of an unnoticed 
| strike of farmers, according to information received in- 
cidentally, through the teachers’ petition to Mr. Will H. Hays, 
Republican leader, asking for an educational plank in the national 
platform. 

A delegation of teachers, headed by Judson F. Wright, presi- 
dent of the New York State feachers’ Association; William I 
" McCoy, chairman of the Illinois Schools Committee, and C. H 
Hosier || Jones, president of the New York Principals’ Association, repre 

y || senting the 85,000 teachers of Illinois and New York, visited Mr. 
(| Hays early in April and asked for Republican support of the 
National Education movement. 

“Teachers are not attempting to dictate,” Mr. McCoy said, 
“but with the likelihood of woman suffrage becoming a law. 
2 || thus giving the vote to 80 per cent of the 700,000 teachers in 

Your pleasure in the fragrant armfuls of America, they feel that the most important service they can give 
blossoms will not be dimmed by the thought would be to see that their support goes to the party that most 


| 
| 

of having ruined a good pair of hose. | definitely pledges itself to remove educational limitations from 
| 


Rambles over the countryside mean suitable 
clothes for you and the youngsters to knock 
about in—good stout hose in Which you can 
laugh at fences and brambles. 


« Onyx” 





Reg V.S.Pat. Office | 


is built for hard usage. 


| the children of the country.” 

“This delegation represents the 32,000 teachers of Illinois, anc 
the 53,000 teachers of New York,” the petition declared, and 
added “we may in a way claim to represent the educationa! 

Emery & Beers Company Ine. | forces of the nation.” 

Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors, | Thus a great force of women teachers will, by the ratifica 
New York | tion of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by the 36th state, be- 

| come not only an asset to either party which offers the greatest 

help at a moment when public education is in peril of its life, 
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put will become a national bodyguard protecting the interests of 
the children of the land. Hitherto all of the legislation on school 
questions has been in the hands of men who comprise only 20 
per cent of the educational force of the country—women, who 
are 4 to I in the teaching profession, have in many states been 
debarred even from voting on local school questions. 

The gravity of the educational situation menaces every phase 
of American life. It gives the coming enfranchisement of women 
a new significance. The cry has gone out to the new women 
voters for help from every part of the community from victims 
of over-crowding in city schools, and from victims of desertion 
in country schools. 

“More than 30,000 rural schools are without teachers,” says 
the teachers’ petition to Mr. Will H. Hays and the Republican 
leaders. ‘“ The desertion of farms is largely due to removal of 
farmers to cities where they can get decent schooling for their 
children. 

“Tlliteracy, which disqualified 700,000 drafted men for ei- 
fective service in the Great War, is on the increase. Even at 
best it will be long before the schools can get back to their 1914 
basis. There is a great deterioration in public education caused 
by a tremendous loss of trained teachers and a great lowering in 
the standards of quality of incoming teachers,” the petition stated. 
“ The cause is the deficiency in educational funds. The average 
yearly salary of the teacher in 1919 was $634. The failure to 
pay teachers adequate wages is a national sin, long confessed, but 
unatoned for.” 


The Romance of Corn 


HOT through the incidents of the “ Golden Prairie Biennial ” 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, which will be held this 
year in Des Moines, Iowa, June 16-23, is the romance of the 
prairie—the great fields where man brings the culture of grain 
to perfection. One of its features will be a “ Festival of Corn,” J 
a pageant written by Miss Esse V. Hathaway of Des Moines, 
chairman of the folklore and pageantry committee of the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The pageant will be an out-of- 
doors play showing in tableaux dances and readings, the de- 
velopment of the wild prairie into beautiful fields, which pro- 
duce sustenance for the world. JIowa’s history will be woven 
into pictures, staged with appropriate costume and properties. 
All the great conventions of women have the value of draw- 
ing together the sections of the country into well-knit combina- 
tions for efficient national service and incidentally this biennial is 
bringing the City of Des Moines before the eyes of the women 
of the country. Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, past president of 
the Federation, says of this biennial convention that it will be 
typical of the Middle West section, and “ will furnish an atmos- 
phere different from any convention that has ever been held.” 
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MINERVA 
YARNS 


Are Famed for These Things: : 


A hand knitting yarn of = 
SUPREME QUALITY. The . 
richest, most distinctive 
COLOR RANGE. Beautiful 
Finish, Strength and Loftiness. 
Wound on a ball that elimi- 
nates tangles and makes your 
work easy and uniform. 


Stores with the right ideals are 
usually glad to show you 
GENUINE MINERVA YARNS. 
The label shown on this page 
identifies them. 
The garment illustrated is made of 
Minerva Mohair Saxonette, a beau- 
tiful new idea in knitting yarn. 
Free instructions for the askin. The 
Minerva Knitting Book, Vol. III, at 
35c, contains 100 other equally prac- 
tical suggestions. If not at your 
favorite shop, we'll send your copy 
postpaid for 40c. (In Canada, 50c.) 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 
DEPARTMENT 0 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Monocles and Moralists 


RITING from the Auteuil] races, a press correspondent 
says that eighty per cent of the women present wore a 
single eyeglass stuck in the right eye. Afar off on the horizon’s 
edge one hears the hum of coming censure. Some man will begin 
to find it sinister for women to own a monocle, much less wear 








one. 

The sporty ladies of Auteuil also had walking sticks, thick 
gloves, tailor-made suits cut in severe lines and low heels. Now 
all the censors who have déplored thin things will begin to sense 
immodesty in thick things. Those who have found “ suggestive ” 
the feminine lines of yester-year will find the straight tailor-mades 
abandoned and low heels un-moral if not im. 
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| O*; day the Chicago women called on President Roosevelt in 
Washington. When they left the White House they car- f 
ried with them the assurance that the most powerful man in the f 
United States not only had become intensely interested in the 
working conditions of women and children who labored in fac- 
tories and stores but had given his word that he would have the 
Congress appropriate a sufficient amount of money to make the 
kind of investigation of those working conditions which the 
Chicago women wanted. The result of the call was an approyria- 
tion of $300,000, with the energizing legislation to make it e'fec- 
tive, for a scientific, comprehensive survey of the working cundi- 
tions of women and children in industry. President Roosvvelt 
| “made good” beyond the getting of the appropriation, fo: he 
maintained a lively interest in industrial women and childre:: so 
| long as he was in office. The investigation was made by Cherles 
| P. Neil, Commissioner under the Department of Labor, anc his 
Do You Want Your Furs | report filled a number of volumes which today are as timely ind 
» authoritative as they were when first made public. 

Tae Tanne Seer . | The Chicago women who appealed to all the women’s org..ni- 
zations in the nation and had behind them all the power of the 
great national trade unions and who secured this appropria‘ion 

OUR FUR S TORA GE | ; through Theodore Roosevelt, were Mary E. McDowell, |icad 
| resident of the University of Chicago Settlement, and Jane 
| Addams. The University of Chicago Settlement is a social 

| | Will Keep Them Absolutely Safe | service center of activities piscnan weed intc mgd som of 
if q is pel | human endeavor among the thousands of men and women who 
a From Fire, Moths and Theft | live in the district locally known as “ back of the yards.” In this 
| congested region are the immigrant Poles, Slovaks, Lithuanicns, 
| Bohemians, Ruthenians, and other nationalities, who furnish 
| URS do not receive protection only, at | most of the unskilled labor for the great stock yards and meat 
| 64 Pee , rc y | products establishments for which Chicago is famous. The Uni- 
| "he Home of the McC reery Bear, | versity Settlement, as it is commoniy known, is a citizenship fac- 
they receive personal attention as well. Be- tory which takes, as its raw material, men, women, and children 
| fore being stored every article is carefully | born in alien lands, and, through the processes of neighborliness, 
gone over and thoroughly cleaned. Another helpfulness, education and example, transforms them into .\meri 


: : ; : peaaies 3 “te : i de: campritondent at tic tactar 
important fact is, that the freezing temper- cans, and Miss McDowell is superintendent of this factory. 


| ature in Our Cold Storage Vaults will re- 
vive and prolong the life of your Furs. 


Her interest in women and children in industry is not of rec 
development, for she has lived “back of the yards” for more 
than twenty-five years and before that she was with Jane 
Addams at Hull House. Soon after starting the settlement work 


‘urs Remodeled paired. Orders : rae a 
Furs Remodeled and Repaired rdet in the stock yards district in two small flats of four rooms each 


Taken Now Will Be Accepted at Special over a feed store on Ashland Avenue, one of the principal 
Summer Rates. | thoroughfares of the district, her home and headquarters for ten 
years, she instituted measures for reducing the death rate of the 

Requests to call for goods will receive babies of the neighborhood by bringing into that section all the 
prompt attention. Telephone Greeley 3400. agencies which work for the health of children. The death rate 


of infants was appalling, but by the co-operative action which she 
secured the death rate of children under two years of age was 
Storage Vaults on Premises changed from one in three to one in five. 

For nearly twenty years Miss McDowell fought against the 
city dumping its garbage into the deep holes, made by excavating 
clay for the manufacture of brick, which abounded in her neigh- 
borhood. The owners of the “clay holes” received large in- 
comes by renting the holes to the city. Garbage by the hundreds 
of tons was dumped into the clay holes and little ones died like 
James McGreery & Co flies from the diseases bred from the decomposing offal which 

’ the city of Chicago threw into the deep pits. Her fight against 
this evil bore results, for garbage-dumping into clay holes was 
5th Avenue 34th Street discontinued. But the impetus of the struggle against the city’s 

Y/ system of handling garbage carried Miss McDowell to Europ 2, 
AN Vy which she visited in 1911, to study European systems of the dis- 
“N = = 


posai of city refuse. For two years after her return she con- 
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ducted a city-wide campaign for the scientific study of garbage 
disposal by a municipal commission, and after the right to vote 
was given women by the state of Illinois, she won her fight and 
the commission was appointed and made its survey. 

Naturally, after the women secured the franchise right, Miss 
McDowell became interested in educating women to utilize the 
new force which the vote gave them. She was urged to run for 
alderman in the 29th ward, and she did become a candidate for 
county commissioner—the first woman to go on the ballot for 
that office. She received 61,302 votes from the men of Chicago 
alone, for at the last minute the courts held that women could not 
vote for county commissioner. Miss McDowell for that reason 
was not elected, but as it was, she ran ahead of her ticket. 

Miss McDowell was a member of the War Work Counci! of 
the National Young Women’s Christian Association, and was 
sent by that organization to England and France during the war 
to inquire into the work and working conditions of the women 
workers in the munition factories. Her investigations satisfied 
her that women can do many things industrially which had been 
thought impossible or impracticable, and that much of the factory 
activities of women is not neariy so harmful to their health as ts 
laundry work or sewing. She believes in “an equal chance at 
training to work with tools and machinery ” for women. During 
the war she early urged the upholding of labor standards for 
the protection of women engaged in war work in factories, and 
was placed as a member on the Executive Committee of Women 
in Industry section of the National Council of Defense, and was 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Born Women in Industry. 
The program of this important committee included the fol- 


lowing: 


To teach English to the non-English speaking women in 
industry as a safety-first measure. 

To inform them as to the legal standards of their state 
and to form public opinion through the foreign and English 
press, as a means of safeguarding those standards. 

To prevent the employment at night work of women with 


children under school age. 


One of the results secured by this committee was the co-opera 
tion of the factory owners who gave permission to members to 
conduct English classes for foreign born women during fifteen 
minutes of the company’s time each day. 

\lthough Miss McDowell is largely interested in civic bet 
terment, in non-partisanship in city elections, in the use of trained 
men and women, under civil service, as heads of municipal de 
partments, her special interest is women in industry. This leads 
her to take deep interest in the labor movement and in the pro- 
tection in factories of working women and children. She was 
active in the campaign to secure legislation for this protection 
and for the ten (and later the eight) hour day for the wage earn- 
ing women of Illinois. 

Miss McDowell has been called a “ social politician’ because 
she believes the chief function of government is the advance- 
ment of human welfare, and in line with this bit of her creed she 
started the movement in Chicago for a municipal fire prevention 
bureau with compulsory fire drills in factories and stores. She 
declares the slums must go; that there cannot be in a democracy 
“places segregated for unpleasant things,” plague spots where 
germs of vice and sickness are bred to spread and work prevent- 
able evils. She stands for the proposition that the human 
product is of more value than the material, commercial produc- 
tion of our cities, and that in all things, in all places and at all 
times women should have equal opportunity with men to develop 
and prosper. 
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Coats and Wraps 


For the Out-o'-D« vors Miss 


HERE is one model,a swagger English 

Sport Coat, that lends keener delight 
to motoring. Another, a dapper, loose- 
swinging Pony Coat, has the dashing 
spirit of the links in its lines. The Lord 
& Taylor displays embody innumerable 
suggestions in Coats and Wraps_ for 
smart social wear. 


Among the materials featured are Polo 
Cloth, Camel’s Hair, Toile de Laine, Ar- 
gonne, Bolivia, Fortuna, Chatoyant, 
Tricotine and Duvetyn. 


Selections from $35 to $105 


Store closes at 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


38th Street Fifth Avenue 39th Street 
New York 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


LESSON V 
QUESTIONS 
a. If you should run for any political office 
in the November elections, can you foresee 
any legitimate campaign and election expenses? 
What would they be? 
b. What are 
national political organization ? 


c. When and why was the law first invoked 


the legitimate expenses of a 


to regulate the receipts and expenses of po- 
litical parties? 
d. What 


party today? 


sources of revenue has a_ political 

e. What part of campaign and election ex- 

penses does the state pay? 
ANSWERS 

a. If you should run for an office in a small 
town where you are well and favorably known, 
you may be able to assume that every voter 
there knows you and your qualifications and 
it may not be necessary for you to spend a 
cent to tell people what office you want and 
what a good official you will make if elected 
to it. 

But for an office of greater significance, that 
concerns a larger district throughout which 
you may not be generally known, you will find 
a gond deal of expense staring you in the face 
if you are to let the voters know your claims 
on their votes. You may have to rent halls 
for public meetings, you may have to travel 
from town to town, you may have to advertise, 
you may need a publicity agent, and certainly 
you will want some “literature,” fliers, pam- 
phlets, etc. 

b. A political organization, national, state 
and local, must usually carry the expense of 
a headquarters, if it is no more than a club 
room. When a national election is ahead, the 
Republican and Democratic parties nowadays 
maintain two: national headquarters, the per- 
Washington and campaign 
New York. 


quarters expense, party organizations have to 


manent one at 


headquarters in 3esides head- 
pay, on a national scale, in election years, for 
speakers, organizers, publicity agents, adver- 
tising, traveling expenses, hall rent, for tons of 
party literature and thousands of dollars 
worth of postage. 

c. A political party, like a church or a club, 
is a voluntary organization. For the first one 
hundred years of our history as a nation po- 
litical parties were uncontrolled by law and 
scrambled along, at their own sweet will, pick- 
ing up funds to operate on where they could. 


For one thing party leaders could point to 











Campaign Funds 
and 
the Law 





the public offices that would be available for 


the faithful if the party got into power. 


For instance, the President alone has ap- 


pointive offices under his selection whose sala- 
ries total fifteen or twenty million. Every 
state Legislature has many appointive offices 
under its control, sergeants-at-arms, door- 
keepers, journal clerks, index clerks, revision 
clerks, messengers, postmasters, librarians, 
janitors, stenographers, committee clerks, etc. 
Every city council has similar appointive of- 
fices: And at election time there are millions 


of dollars to be doled out in salaries to the 
officials who preside at the primaries and the 
elections—inspectors, ballot clerks, poll clerks, 
etc. 
Then 


When a party accepted a man as its candidate, 


there were the levies on candidates. 


put his name on its ticket and saw him through 


“ ” 
pony up,” some 


to success, he was expected to 
definite assessment on his salary being fixed as 
his contribution to the party. If the office sal- 
ary was $10,000 and he got $9,000 of it, he was 
doing well. 

Public contracts were another prolific source 
of revenue to the party that controlled the let- 


ting of them. Under the “system” it was not 


the lowest bidder who won. It was the one 
who would send some surplus to the party 
war chest. 

Contributions from corporations used to be 
perhaps the most prolific source of party rev- 
enue. Public service corporations, railway, in- 
surance, banking, gas, electric, street railway, 
telegraph, express, and so on, are in constant 
need of and constantly demanding privileges 
If they 
can get what they want by paying money into 


from state and municipal government. 


party strong boxes they do it rather than go 
to law. In the good old days they paid indis- 
criminately, so that whichever party got into 
power they would be taken care of. 

One other way in which party revenue has 
also long been derived, has been from the pro- 
tection of gambling houses, drinking places, 
and brothels. 

d. Today the legitimate source of revenue 
(Continued on page 1246) 
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Question Box 
N Lesson 4—April 24, I find the 


lowing statement in answer to 
tion B; } 
1, ‘The National 


af one member from each state and ter- 


Commuttee consist 


ritory. This committee is chosen ever 
four years at the National Convention,” 
I find: 


committeemen are 


In answer to question C 
2, “The 
usually elected by congressional (or sen- 
atorial) 


national 


district conventions.” 


Which statement ts correct? 
Will the present Republican Nativia 
Committee, of which Mr. Will Hay 


chairman, conduct the coming campuign 

and the newly elected Committee begin 

their work for the campaign of ’24 
Pi. Be. 4 


commuttee 


1. Instead of “this 
chosen every four years at the National 
the text should have read, 
named 


Convention,” 
“this committee ts 
years, etc.” 
Usually on the second or third day 
the National Convention the 
calling of the | 


every 


conveil 


chairman announces the 
roll for the presentation of the names 
those chosen to serve on the National 
Committee. 
vention has in advance a full report of | 
the members chosen from each state and | 
territory and this report, being read, is 
accepted by the convention. The actual 
choosing of the committeemen has been 
done beforehand in the different states, | 
according to state law or party 
The Democratic Party has, during tl 
last decade, decreed that the nationa 
commutteeman from each state shall 
elected at party primaries. Prior to that 
practice for the 
National Committeeman for each state 
to be chosen by that state’s delegation 
to the National Convention, this choice 
being incorporated in the report of 
selected names read to the convention 
and accepted by it. 

Under c, the trouble is typographical 
Instead of “The National Committe: 
men are usually elected, etc.,’ read “ the 
National Convention delegates are usual!) 
elected by congressional district conv: 
tions or senatorial district 
Then add this to complete the round-up: 
“A_ state’s delegation to the National 
Convention may choose the National 
Committeeman for that state, or he may 
be chosen by the voters at the direct 
primary, according to State and party 
law or usage.” 

National. Committees hold office for 
four years, that is, from one national 

(Continued on page 1246) 
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RDINARILY either the buying or the 
selling of a vote is a misdemeanor, pun- 
That has been the 


haw for a hundred years or more in nearly all 


shable by various penalties. 
American states. You cannot buy a vote or you 
annot sell a vote, although it has been done 
imany times, notwithstanding the law. 

A gentleman told me once he had seen men 
doing it down in Indiana, across the line. He 
isaid he had seen a voter, while the election was 
Hon, stand on a stump and auction off his vote 
to the highest bidder, crying out: “ What am 
Hl offered for my vote?” 

In what are called the Corrupt Practices Acts 
Scr Laws 
fare forbidden. 


various other kinds of expenditure 
Among these are betting on 


elections, but, of course, that law is more hon- 


ored 11 
There 
most cases it is contrary to the law 


the breach than in the observance. 


s still betting on elections, although in 


NOTHER type of prohibited expenditure is 
the so-called treating in elections or in pri- 
maries—that is, furnishing either food or drink 


candidate or his 


manager. That has often been one of the most 
expensive forms of election expenditure, both 
in England and here. You give a reception or 
collation, or whatever it may be, to a large num- 
ber of people. You may have five hundred or a 
thousand guests, and the expense may easily 
run up to five hundred or a thousand or more 
dollars 
old saloon, one of the very heaviest expenses 


on a candidate in a municipality would be in- 


More commonly in the days of the 


curred in cases where he had what was called 
a saloon campaign; where he went through the 
saloons and then bought for every- 
body there. If there were twenty-five people, 
he bought a drink for all of them, and not only 


that, but as a rule—of course, those days are 


various 


gone now—but, as a rule, he got back no change. 
If there were twenty-five people in the room 
and he laid down a five-dollar-bill, he never got 
anything back. The barkeeper or proprietor kept 
the change for himself, and that, you see, might 
Tun up into a good many hundreds of dollars. 
There are wards in the city of Chicago, or were 
wards, where there were two or three hun- 
dred saloons. If the candidate went through 
these it would cost him a pretty penny, for which 
he obtained absolutely nothing. 


NOTHER prohibitive type of expenditure 

in certain states is the payment of poll 
taxes. In certain states, like Massachusetts or 
Pennsylvania, where the poll tax survives, it 
became the custom for the candidate or the party 
Manager to pay the prospective voter’s poll 
tax. Not only hundreds but literally thousands 
of people had their poll taxes paid for them by 





the party organization, so that they could qualify 


By Professor Charles E. Merriam 
Of the University of Chicago 


From a lecture delivered before the School of 
Political Education conducted by Mrs. Catt fol- 


lowing the suffrage convention in Chicago. 


as voters. It came to be a perfect scandal. In 
some campaigns thousands of dollars were 
spent by Republicans and Democrats for the 


purpose of paying the taxes of voters who other- 


wise wouldn’t qualify. That has now been for- 


bidden. 
Another similar type of prohibited expend- 
iture is the payment of naturalization fees 


Party organizations in a good many cases es- 


tablished naturalization schools and paid the 
fees of those who were being naturalized; in 


a good many states that is now prohibited 


N 


practices laws. 


OW, you find that Some states have gone 
even farther than that in their corrupt 
Some of them have prohibited- 

under the old law they called them “carriages.”’ 
I suppose they would say now “vehicles” or 


automobiles ”—prohibited the payment of 
money out of the campaign fund for transpor- 
tation, in other words, to and from the polls. 
In certain states and certain territories the mat- 
and from the polls is an 
expensive affair. Often in old 
Chicago it would cost the politicians about jorty 
the 


ter of getting to 


the days of 


dollars a precinct. Each party hired all 
available hacks there were, but since there are 
automobiles one can’t corner the market any 


more. They did this not merely to have trans- 
portation, but in a way as a means of indirectly 
influencing the man whose hack or cab was 
This practice also got to be a perfect 

That has been prohibited in a good 


many states, although it is a very ineffective 


hired. 


scandal. 


prohibition even now, because there are so many 
motor cars ready to volunteer almost every- 


where and the precincts are small. 


some of the states you also find the pro- 
hibition of the payment for workers on elec- 
tion day. That is one of the heaviest expenses in 
Whether 
the prohibition of payment is advisable might 
But in the average 


campaigning in urban communities. 


be considered a problem. 
precinct in a city you very often find one 
worker to a precinct or two or three or four 
workers to a precinct, at a cost of a possible 
forty thousand dollars to man the polls in a 
large city like Chicago. 

Now, these are types of prohibited expendi- 
ture in various states, the last two not being 
particularly common, but the others very gen- 
erally found, The laws against bribery, against 
betting and against treating are almost uni- 
versal, and they date back a long way. 


Money In Politics 


A SECOND type of law provides for cam- 
of all. 


either before or after the primary or the elec- 


paign publicity. This is the most common 


It provides that there shall be published, 


tion, by the candidate or by some person desig- 


nated by him as a manager or secretary or 


treasurer, as the law may designate, a certilicd 
} 


list of all of the contributors to his campaign 


fund, the amounts contributed by each, all of 
the expenditures made by or on his behalf, 
and the purposes for which the expenditures 


were made. These laws date back about thirty 
years. 
The 


publicity in 


early laws, however, providing for 
campaign receipts and 


‘ed, 
an 
not ad 


filed 


regard to 


expenditures, were not effectively enfor« that 


is to say, the enforcing machinery was 
were 


quate, with the result that statements 


that are obviously, to say the least, inaccurate 


Men filed estimates of five, ten, twenty or one 
hundred dollars when everybody knew they 
must have spent almost as many thousands 
The estimates came to be, in many cases, a 
shear farce, and nobody but an honest man, 


and an extremely honest man, would make out 
one, even in states which had the law 

These laws originated in states, but have been 
gradually extended until they now cover also 
national campaigns for members of the Lower 
United 


Presidential elections. 


House, for States Senators, and for 


One question that has often come up has been 


whether the statement should be made before 


the election or after. If they are made before, 
they may be incomplete, but if they are mad 
after, they may be made too late. You have to 
take your choice between the desirability of 
having incomplete returns filed or of locking th« 
barn door after the horse is stolen. 

OW, there are still other types of laws. 
One of 


contributions by corporations, as such. It 


these has prohibited campaign 
was 
shown in the great insurance inquiry conducted 
by Governor Hughes that the corporations, as 
Mr. McCall 


of their companies and contributed a thousand 


testified, reached into the coffers 
or ten thousand or fifty thousand dollars with- 
out a moment’s reflection, that the managers did 
that without any regard to the directors or to 
anybody else in the company, and trusted that 
thereafter they would be indemnified or that 
their acts would be ratified. They did it, they 
said, not for political purposes, but for busi- 
ness At any rate, it was generally 
conceded it was a bad practice to have the 


purposes. 


trust funds of a corporation available for cam- 
paign purposes. However much money a man 
may have, he will always contribute fifty thou- 
sand dollars of a corporation fund more quickly 
than he will contribute his own money. 

Another law that has gone with this in nearly 


all parts of the country in connection with the 
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Money in Politics 


civil service laws is the prohibition of the 
ussessment of civil service employes. One of 
the great sources from which money comes has 
always been the payroll of the party, and the 
custom, the almost universal custom, is to assess 
all persons who hold their office by virtue of the 
party, to assess them, oh, about five per cent, 
from five to ten per cent of their annual 
salary. Thus, if the payroll is five hundred 
thousand dollars and you assess that five per 
cent, it gives you twenty-five thousand dollars. 
If the payroll is a million dollars and you assess 
that ten per cent, you will get one hundred 
thousand dollars. You can always raise money 
that way. If the office holders don’t pay their 
assessments they are in bad favor. The next 
time they may not be nominated or they may 
not be elected. 

But the civil service laws have eliminated this 
assessment so far as civil service employes are 
concerned. That is, those men who obtained 
their offices by merit and hold them by merit 
are exempted from contribution to campaign 
funds. It is a criminal offense to solicit a con- 
Of course, these laws 
That is to say, 


tribution from them. 
are evaded to some extent. 
a man may contribute without being solicited, 
or he may contribute indirectly rather than 
directly; but in the main the law prohibiting 
the assessment of civil service employes is a 
valuable law. It saves many a man from con- 
tributing, and not only from contributing, but 
from contributing to a party he doesn’t even 
approve of. Under the old system, the spoils 
system, a man contributed to a candidate or to 
a platform, or to a party, for which he didn’t 
even intend to vote, and he did it for the sake of 


holding his job. 


eg another type of limitation provides 
for a restriction of the amount to be ex- 
pended. That, of course, is the most difficult of 
all. Some states have very low limits, five 
hundred or a thousand dollars for an ordinary 
I may tell you that these laws are not 
enforced. There is a federal law providing 
a limit of ten thousand dollars for Senators, 
and five thousand dollars for members of the 
Lower House of Congress, but there are cer- 
tain exceptions to that. This does not include 
printing and does not include distribution, and 
does not include the personal expenses of the 
candidate, and one or two other items, so that 
conceivably a man could spend one hundred 
thousand dollars for printing. Suppose you 
were in the state of New York and desired to 
send a circular to every voter in the state, or 
to send two or three, with a two-cent stamp, or 
a five-cent postage stamp on each; you might 
spend thousands of dollars that way. There are 
sO many excepted items that the ten thousand 
dollar or the five thousand dollar limit is really 
Not only that, but the question 


office. 


not a limit. 


often comes up as to what part of the expenses 
is assignable to the federal candidate. Suppose 
a man is running for United States Senator 
on a long ticket—how can you tell how much of 
the expense is properly assignable to him and 
how much to the candidate for Governor, how 
much to the President, how much to the County 
Board, and how much to the State’s Attorney, 
and how much to the member of the Legisla- 
ture. It can’t be done. Of course, if you are 
holding only one election, you can tax all the 
expense on the candidate; in which case most 
of them couldn’t make a campaign—impossible. 


NE other type of law I will refer to, and 
then I am through with the laws. It is 
the law passed by the State of Colorado, pro- 
viding for public appropriation for campaign 
funds. The State of Colorado in the Act of 
1909 provided that each party should be given 
an appropriation from the State Treasury of 
twenty-five cents for every vote cast at the last 
election for Governor, of which twelve and a 
half cents was to go to the county and _ twelve 
and a half cents to the state. That is, if there 
were one hundred thousand votes cast for the 
Republican candidate for Governor, then at the 
next election for Governor the Republican cam- 
paign fund would have twenty-five thousand 
dollars; if there were one hundred thousand 
Democratic votes, there would be twenty-five 
thousand dollars out of the state treasury 
for the Democratic campaign fund, but the 
Supreme Court of Colorado declared the law 
to be unconstitutional. 
What we see going on all over the country is 
a gradual appreciation of the fact that primaries 
and elections are not a personal and private 
matter, but are essentially a public charge. 
Originally, even the elections were paid for by 
the candidates, and originally the primary ex- 
penses were all paid by the candidates, but 
gradually the costs of elections were taken over 
by the public, and I beg to prophesy that 
gradually the bulk of campaign expenses will be 
taken over by the public to a very large ex- 


tent. 


HE difficulties with the legislative method 

of meeting this subject are as follows: 
In the first place, existing laws do not reach the 
expenditure by the organization through its pay- 
roll. Suppose I am running for office against 
you. I have back of me an organization of 
five thousand employes. They will work for me 
at night and at odd times. They will give half 
days or they will neglect their office, if neces- 
sary. These five thousand men for thirty or 
sixty days will work for me, but they are not 
paid. They do canvassing, they do precinct 
work, they organize meetings, and they attend 
them. They carry on a propaganda for me, and 
against that you have nothing, you have no 


organization, you have no workers, you have 
no men, so that I can take this five thousand 
men, for sixty days and throw them against you, 
without its costing a cent. They are obliged 
to account for nothing, because nobody has 
contributed any money. They have merely 
given their time, without money. You may do 
the same thing, of course, if you can orginize 
five or ten thousand men in thirty or sixty 
days, or find them already organized. Then you 


can meet me, but only then, 


SECOND point is this: suppose I have a 
d newspaper and you do not. Suppose I 
have a dozen newspapers and you have none, or 
suppose I have fifty newspapers and you have 
one. You will be obliged to pay my newspavers, 
perhaps one thousand dollars a page, to ge: in 
an advertisement, or five hundred or one hun- 
dred a page, whatever the scale may be; while 
I have newspapers for the campaign. I have 
them for the whole year, and I have them icra 
whole period of years. My newspapers, rep- 
resenting my organization, will carry on a 
propaganda, a persistent propaganda, over a 
long period of time, which doesn’t cost me any- 
thing, because I have bought the newspapers, 
or secured them by friendship or favor or 
otherwise. The expenditure for ten, twent 


Xe 


fifty newspapers doesn’t count in my campaign 
at all. Yet it may be the very largest contribu- 
tion of all. 

Another item is the expenditure of non- 
political organizations. Suppose I am the can- 
didate of the American Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and the question is tariff. They can 
spend tens of thousands of dollars for me, if 
they like, in a propaganda carried on for a 
year, or for ten years, but that will not enter 
into the statement of expenses on my account. 
You may have somebody back of you also, but 
you may have no organization of that type. 
You may have the Federation of Labor, we will 
say, in which case they may invoke the aid of 
their forces all over the country for you—their 
papers and publicity agents,—and they may carry 
on your campaign. This sort of thing is what 
really counts, not only in determining results, 


but in a financial way. 


HAPPENED to be in London in 1907. I 

went there to study the English party sys- 
tem that summer. I was on friendly terms with 
the chairmen and secretaries of the different 
parties. They had just had an election in 
London for the London County Council, and 
the issue was municipal ownership. The English 
Corrupt Practice Act is very strict, only a 
very small amount of money may be spent; but 
the secretary of the organization told me, with 
a good deal of assurance, and some pride, that 
in that election they had adopted American 
methods. They had billboards plastered all over 
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Money in Politics 


London, and they had employed a whole school 
of lecturers. They had had prepared for them 
stereopticon slides, and tons and tons of litera- 
ture. This was done by the London Municipal 
Society which spent thousands of dollars. I 
am not prepared to say how much. I think 
they probably spent one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in that election, but they advocated the 
election of no candidate. They didn’t say, 
‘Vote for A,’ or ‘ Vote for B.’ They said, ‘ Vote 
against Municipal Ownership.’ That was the 
only issue there was. A was for it and B 
against it, but they very carefully refrained 
from mentioning A or B. In that way the en- 
tire expense went by, or over, or through, or 
around, the English Corrupt Practice Law. 
They had begun to form, and have continued to 
carry on, organizations of that type which 
practically nullified the election expense law. 
Although it must be said that on the details of 
election expenditure in England they are very 
careful, A great many men have been unseated 


for improper expenditure. 
(1E main point in 


T funds, as I look at it, is this: That the 
election should be looked upon, not as a per- 
That means 


regard to campaign 


sonal affair, but as a public matter. 
two things: First, that a large part of elec- 
tion expenditure ought to be defrayed by the 
public itself, and, second, that the remaining 
part ought to be defrayed by contributions from 
a considerable number of people. 

The old style campaign funds were obnoxious, 
not because of their size, but because of their 
source, and because of the express or implied 
that them. It 
wasn't the amount 
was the source that it came from and the obliga- 
tions that went with it, and the purposes for 
Those points were not 


obligations went along with 


of money primarily. It 


which it was applied. 
The 
twenty years ago came largely from two sources, 
one, the office-holders who were assessed, or 
who made their voluntary contributions, and 
two, from the special interests, large corpora- 
Railroads were 


covered. ordinary campaign fund of 


tions, or interested persons. 
large contributors, insurance companies were 
contributors, so were public utility companies 
in cities—like railway companies or gas com- 
panies, or any other type of local or state 
utility, or various types of interests. It might 
be timber land, or it might be coal land, or 
an industry such as the lumber industry which 
contributed, or it might be a bank, or what not. 
Any one of these larger interests contributed 
the bulk of the money. 

The difficulty with figuring the exact amount 
spent by a party in campaigining is that the 
funds are variously divided. There is a nation- 
al campaign fund and there is a state cam- 
paign fund, and there may be a county or a 
City campaign fund. and then there are local 


When writing 


to, 


amounts put in on account of varying local 
conditions. 
Take an average city or state where there 


are fifty candidates. If each candidate con- 


tributes one thousand dollars there is fifty 
thousand dollars. The organization will or- 
dinarily assess candidates on the maximum 


basis. It will assess the candidate not merely 


five per cent of his annual salary, but five 
per cent on the whole period to start with. That 
is, if he was getting five thousand dollars a 
year for a four-year period, it would amount 
to twenty thousand dollars, and they would 
assess him at least five per cent on that, or 
Or they might assess 


one thousand dollars. 


him ten per cent, two thousand dollars. If you 
have fifty candidates, and their average assess- 
ment is one thousand dollars, there you would 
have a fund of fifty thousand dollars. 
These do not all figure in the national fund. 
You add the fund and the 


state the national fund 
Of course, what- 


have to local 


fund and together. 
Sometimes they are mixed. 
ever fund there is for a city or a county comes 


eventually in to one treasury. I may get that 


locally, or some of it, from the state com- 
mittee. The state committee may have had 
money from the national committee, or the 


national committee may have had money from 
the state; or money may be collected by the 
state throughout the state, and then returned 
to the locality again. 

Question: Mr. Merriam, a question, please. 
Is the candidate made to pay this assessment 
the office or not? 


whether he obtains 


Pror. Merr1AM: Oh, yes. Parties make very 
sure of that. They get it before election day. 
Yes. Men have been put off the ticket because 
they Where 


they haven’t been put off they have been de- 


wouldn’t pay their assessment. 


feated because the organization would say, 
‘Well, this man won’t pay his assessment. If 
he acts that way before he gets in, what will he 
do afterwards? If he isn’t playing fair with us 
(from their point of view) we won't play fair 
with him. We will trade off with somebody 
else.’ 

I do not mean to say this always happens, 
but where there is a well-oiled organization, 
that is what is done. Many men have been 
elected to office who didn’t pay any assessment ; 
but I am speaking of the perfected system. I 
mean perfected, from the point of view of a 
an organization 


spoils organization, or of 


which might not involve any application of the 
spoils principle. 

Various methods have been devised for public 
these 


way of thinking, 


One of them is the 


assistance. To my 
ought to be encouraged. 
use of public buildings for public meetings. In 
many cases you will find that school houses are 
not permitted to be used for public meetings. 


Well, why shouldn’t they be? It is much worse 
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Money in Politics 


tc have candidates going around, either dipping 
into their own pockets or getting money from 
the organization, or getting it from some utility 
or privilege seeking group. It is better to have 
the public say, “ Here are our public buildings, 
built by tax-payers’ money. If you want to 
hold public meetings here, you are welcome to 
do it,” paying some nominal fee to cover light, 
heat and janitor service, provided the fee is not 
so high as to cost more than another place. 
The town hall is a good place for a public 
meeting, and, from my point of view, if there 
were no hall, it would be worth while for the 
public to pay to provide a forum. If any- 
body wants to have a public meeting let him 
have it there, paying some merely nominal sum. 
The expense of public meetings is a large 
one. If you hold one in each city in a state; 
if you hold two or three hundred meetings, the 
average cost will be about one hundred dollars, 
or one hundred and fifty dollars a meeting. If 
the public allows its buildings to be used free 
of charge, on the basis of a hundred meetings 
you can cut out about twenty thousand dollars 
on that item alone, by using public property for 
what certainly is a public purpose, namely, the 


election of public servants. 


| iy the State of Oregon, and in some other 
states, they have made provision for what 
they call a publicity pamphlet. The idea of it 
is to send to every voter a little bulletin con- 
taining the platforms and the statements of 
all candidates. The candidates may have their 


photographs on them if they like, and a state- 


ment made by the candidate as to what he 
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stands ior, or a statement by his friends as to 
why they are with him, or as to the principles of 
the party or group. These bulletins are for all 
parties, Republican, Democratic, Socialist, Pro- 
hibition, or whatever it may be. They all join 
together, and they send one copy to every voter, 
and the charge made to the candidate is a 
nominal one. Nobody is allowed more than a 
maximum amount of space, so that by means of 
the publicity pamphlet, assuming that people 
read them, you can send to the voters a message 
from each candidate. That would save a very 


large expense. 


O NE of the great difficulties lies in getting 
at the proper theory of a campaign fund. 
Whose fund is it? Is it the fund of an individ- 
ual candidate or the fund of a party? Is it a 
one-man fund or an organization fund, or is it 
a genuine mass found? Now, if it is the candi- 
date’s battle, of course, he ought to pay the 
expense, or, if it is the organization’s battle, 
the organization ought to pay the expense, or, if 
the Government is going to be turned over to 
the Railroad Company or the Gas Company, 
then the Railroad Company or the Gas Com- 
pany ought to pay the expense and get their 
natural dividend on it afterwards, as they al- 
ways do, 

This matter of their continued financing is 
one of the greatest of all practical difficulties in 
the organization of public movements. There 
is always the danger that one individual or 
two individuals or a small group of individuals, 
by virtue of the fact that they contributed 
money, will undertake to determine the policy. 
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If they are exceptionally generous, exception- 
ally public-spirited, exceptiona!ly tolerant, they 
will not do that, but in the long run you will 
find this to be one of the very greatest prob- 
lems. 

The remedy lies not with organizations, not 
with the candidates and not with special in- 
terests. It lies with the mass of the people 
themselves. They have come to regard a cam- 
paign as sort of great sporting event in which 
everybody is interested in a sort of artificial, un- 
real and excited way, but to which they do not 
apply any ordinary principles. They never 
ask who is paying the bill. They attend a 
great meeting and arise with loud acclaim to 
the heights of extreme enthusiasm. But they 
never ask who paid for the hall, and they never 
think to ask who paid for this or that. The 
matter will never be settled until the average 
voter comes to realize that a certain burden is 
on him to help finance the party, and then you 
will find that the question of financing is not 
a difficult one. Then you will find that you can 
get a large sum of money if you require it 
but you will get it from a mass of people, no 
one of whom pretends to say what policy shall 
be adopted after the election. 

NY reasonable campaign fund may be raised 

by a mass of voters, who are really inter- 
ested. If there are one hundred thousand voters, 
and they contribute a dollar apiece, that is one 
hundred thousand dollars. These farmers up in 
North Dakota, whatever you may think about 
their principles one way or the other, the Non- 
partisan League, went out to effect an organiza 
tion that should have had money back of it 
And what was it they took? I think it was 
eight dollars the first time. After that six- 
teen dollars for a two-year period. Suppose 
they got forty thousand members, there is 
three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. They 
couldn’t spend that all at once if they tried. 
That is to say, if you are really interested and 
want to contribute; if you really have the mat- 
ter at heart and understand the significance of 
putting finances upon a democratic basis, you 
can always do what you want to do. 

The parties themselves have realized this. It 
is many years since the Democratic and Re 
publican parties both began their dollar cam 
paigns, and they have done a useful work in 
trying to get these dollar subscriptions. Yet 
they have never been able to carry it to a 
point where they could finance a campaign on 
the dollar contribution or the five-dollar or ten 
dollar contribution. ‘They have always had to 
supplement those popular subscriptions by larger 
sums of money, and from one point of view 
there is no reason why a man should not con- 
tribute a larger sum if he can afford to do it, 
and if his reputation for public-service is such 
that there is no implied obligation on his part or 


on the part of the party who receives it. 
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¥ summarize: Money is required to operate 


the parties, and in our day considerable 
sums of money are required. The sums of 
money required are not going to be less, they 
are going to be more as time goes on. They are 
going to expand with the development of the 
science of advertising, and of the use of the 
newspapers, and the development of all sorts 
of publicity measures. Publicity and propa- 
ganda have come to be sciences in these days, 
or arts at any rate. There are advertising 
inen who will tell you how to spend one mil- 
lion dollars before tomorrow morning, and pos- 
sibly they can do it well. There will be more 
of these men in the future. In other words, 
the ways and means of using money to play 
upon popular psychology is a developing art. 
Probably the next move of the great interests 
who seek to dominate the country will be to 
do it, not by an open buying of voters, or 
buying of organizations, or buying of legisla- 
ters, but by organized propaganda, press, as- 
ociations, public meetings, the money for which 
run up in tens of thousands of millions of 
The public will have to combat these 
The public will have to be armed, 


will 
dollars. 
measures. 
and alert, and their representatives will have 
to be adequately financed. 

The art of propaganda is a very subtle one, 
and unless our democratic communities awake, 
they are apt to find that while they nailed up 
this door what they were aiming to combat has 
come in at another door. They will discover 
that they are tied up in the meshes of democracy 
itself, between the demagogue on the one hand 
and the corruptionist who waits to corrupt the 
public mind on the other through the expendi- 
ture of moneys in subtle and insidious forms. 
3etween those two democracy needs to be 
awake, needs to have the organization, the men 
and the means, to carry through their public 


policies. 


A Pattern for Political Party 
Organization 


| advancing the cause of woman suffrage 
the mass of Missouri men have no laurels 
» spare, although the cause is greatly indebted 
to many individual men, but in the reception of 
women into the party organization after presi- 
dential suffrage was granted by the Legislature 
in the winter of 1919, the men of the Democratic 
party stand as shining examples to all others as 


patterns of fairness and justice, not to say 


t 


2) 


chivalry. 

In July following the passage of the presi- 
dential suffrage bill, the State Democratic Com- 
mittee issued a call for mass meetings of women 
in all voting precincts, and by the votes of 
women thus assembled precinct chairman were 
elected. These precinct chairmen met later and 
organized by electing county chairmen, secre- 
taries and treasurers. County chairmen thus 
elected met still later and organized the con- 
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gressional committees by electing chairmen, sec- 
retaries and treasurers and two members oi the 
Women’s State Committee which met and 
elected the usual officers to work as a joint 
committee with the Men’s State Committee. 

The plan of the Men’s State Democratic Com- 
mittee was to have the women organize on ex- 
actly the same basis as the men of the party 
The chairman, Mr. Ben M. Neale, wrote to an 
inquiring woman under date of July 23, 1919, 
“Our plans are to make the Democratic women 
of the state, and their organization, not auxiliary 
to the men’s organization, but equal and with 
just the same authority in matters political as 
men have; in other words, we want the women 
not to be subordinate to us, but our equals.” 
This plan was completely carried out 

The call for the Democratic State Conven- 
tion to choose delegates to the San Francisco 
convention, recently issued, read, “ that as nearly 
as may be equal representation of women from 
each township or ward shall be provided; that 
is to say, if a township or ward shall be en 
titled to six delegates under the basis of repre- 
sentation, at least three from that township or 
ward shall be women; and if the number to 
which the township or ward shall be entitled 
shall be five delegates, at least two shall be 
Women shall be admitted to partici- 


women. 
pation in the township or ward convention with 


the matter of women 


an equal vote, and in 
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delegates the women present at each township 
or ward convention shall be entitled to name 
the women delegates to the county convention 
in accordance with the number to which the 
township or ward shall be entitled.” 

In all county conventions of this party which 
have met to elect delegates to the state con- 
vention the women have had an equal voice 
with the men of the party, and the women’s 
delegation in every case elected their own 
women delegates to the state convention. From 
ward organization to state convention the Demo- 
cratic men have shared equally with women, and 
it is probable that in every congressional dis- 
trict recommendation to the state convention 
for final decision one of the two delegates will 
be a woman. Women of Missouri have only 
presidential suffrage, but as far as sharing party 
authority is concerned, the Democrats have 
drawn no line, and if there are “ rubber stamp” 
women in the party organization, it is the fault 
of women who stayed at home when the ward 
conventions were called. 

This is Missouri’s own plan, and the only 
state up to the present time giving women 
equal representation in party organization, and 
providing for the choice of this representation 
hy women alone. The effect of this forward 
step 1s being felt throughout the country, especi 
ally in the Democratic Party. 
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The Book Stall 


r  acceae of romance and of tragedy 
scrupulously hidden, is Dr. James Barry, 
whose story is told by Olga Racster in a recent 
number of The Englishwoman, 

The 
age of 
when the doctor was already an army surgeon, 
from Mark 


doctor’s thesis was written before the 


twenty. A portrait at twenty-seven, 
received the following comment 
Twain: “A picture of a pale, intellectual young 
man’‘in a pink coat with a high black collar. 

He was a wild young fellow, and was 
guilty of various kinds of misbehaviour. He 
was several times reported to Headquarters 
in England, and it was in each case expected 
that orders would come out to deal with him 
properly and severely, but, for some mysterious 
reason, no orders ever came back. Once he 
was called in the night to do what he could 
for a woman who was believed to be dying. 
He was prompt and scientific and saved both 
and child.” 


and an unusually high standard for 


mother 

Skill 
the day in the practice of medicine; pluck that 
stopped at nothing as big as care of smallpox 
and leprosy cases or as small as fighting a 
man with bare fists for his disparaging com- 
ment on the doctor’s squeaky voice, and a 
certain intriguing charm and unexpectedness 
that made distinguished visitors come from 
great distances to call on this “beardless lad” 
in whose manner there was always a trace of 
lady-killer, 


“effeminacy;” a reputation as a 


these, and an intellectual distinction even in 
matters unmedical were the things universally 
commented on throughout Dr. James Barry’s 
career. 

In 1865 Dr. Barry died at the age of seventy- 
one and an autopsy showed that the doctor was 
a woman and must have borne a child early 
Then it 


stationed 


that the 
South 


in youth. was remembered 


doctor was many years in 


Africa and busied, in the intervals of military 
duties, in the care of lepers, among whom was 


Thus 


had the debonair young doctor carried a double 


a child known to be the doctor’s own. 
burden of concealment through life, not failing 
father 


not allowing this secret trouble to interfere with 


in the duties of both and mother and 


professional duties. 


SOURCE book in Americanization and 
civics work is Extension Division Bulle- 
tin No. 60, 


Charters of Americanism.” 


of the University of Iowa, “Great 
Beginning with the 
Mayflower compact, this little volume reprints 
the most important state documents illustrative 
of the development of the nation and of inter- 
national relations, ending with the covenant of 
the League of Nations. An appendix contains 
the Constitution of the State of Iowa. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


of Indiana (Upland, Ind.) has added to the 


number of state handbooks on civics Stella ¢ 


Stimson’s “ Twenty Lessons in Government,” 
a pamphlet of sixty pages, containing ten chap- 
Indiana and ten on the 


ters of lessons on 


national government. 


ITH the passing of a state-wide com- 
W pulsory school law by the Mississippi 
Legislature this winter, all states are now in 
theory equipped with the means of putting an 
end to illiteracy. Yet school legislation i+ un- 
standardized, many children never get to school 
even in states which have long had compu sory 
school laws and the extent to which in many 
states school laws are actually effective is not 
“ School Statistics and 
(Silver, !5ur- 


known. For this reason, 


Publicity,” by Carter Alexander, 
dett & Co.,) is a valuable book for those work- 
ing for better public educational facilities It 
shows the need of sound statistics that em] race 
all the elements that go to make up a situation, 
with no suppressions due either to ignorance 
of some factors or of the normal standar« or 
to too intense desire to make a case. 


“Nearly all the problems of the school ex- 
ecutive” (or it may be said of the individual 
or group urging school legislation) “involve 
numerical data and cannot be ee. han- 
dled without statistical method,” says Mr. Alex- 
ander. 

The numerical data actually involved are, 
according to his classification: 

1. Children to be educated or changed. 

2. The aims of education, or the nature and 


amount of change to be produced in _ these 
children. 

3. The agents of this education—teachers and 
others. 

4. The means of this education—buildings, 
books, laboratories, etc. 


5. The methods by which these agents use 
these means. 
6. The changes resulting from various com- 


binations of these with the first, which is the 


big thing in education. 


For the Fine Arts Lover 


HROUGH._ the month an 
' exhibition of 
from 10 to 6 at the 


Fine and Applied Arts, 
Eighteenth Street. 


tenth of this 
work will be 
New York 
2239 Broad- 


students’ 
shown daily 
School of 
way corner of 

The work of 


each class will be shown in 


its own class room while the regular class is 
Therefore visitors will have an op- 
work and 


products—except on Satur- 


in session. 


portunity to watch the classes at 


see their finished 


day and Sunday, when no classes will asset- 


ble, and the room will be given over to exiii- 


bition work. 
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moral, it would be late in the day to nician of a high order. ‘ OF MUSIC " 
n- mention Alice Brown’s The Black Drop (The Much good work to little purpose has been \ 128-130 East 58th Street v 
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y of education and good traditions crudely bought throw this novel into swift obscurity — en ‘ 
y up by German gold convince anyone. The sit- i Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. i! 
at uation is both grotesque and hysterical. It is 


d the bogie-man talk used throughout the war 





| (wie 1 study of the world-wide movement for 
woman suffrage, reprinted from The /Jour- = 


‘. by every country to further the ends of prop- : 
. nal of Comparative Legislation and Interna- CAMP a VEGA 


q agandists of one sort or another. One is sur- 





? i . . tional Law, Professor P. Orman Ray, of North- “A Paradise of Waters” 
t prised that the situation could appeal to an ou | *harl cde Cail 
e author of Miss Brown’s brilliant attainments western University, tells us many things that Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
10 IVLISS Ss atta Ss. ; 
‘ , | AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, 8 to 15 years, | 


ve k ‘ already and not a few that we are not 
we know alread; . in the St. Lawrence region. A large private 











f Many men were venal during the war; some ; : ; | 
7 i . ; : so familiar with about the earliest pieces of camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
€ were out-and-out traitors, and more were profi- A irs i this wonderful country has been made avail- 
r teers; but the sort of treason which is por- suffrage given to women. That England ante- able for the use of boys. 
ne oie ih ead : dated Kentucky is a new thought, yet in the Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 
traved in Charles Norris was too raw and Peeves , ; ; ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
P : E ; English Poor Law of 1834 is to be found a sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
. cheap for his type and his environment. Bet : : Tutoring if desired. Camp_ physician. 
) provision that in the election of poor guardians ‘Twelve hours from New York City. 
The story is like thz anez’s / 2 Nos- . : 
e story is like that of Ibanez’s Mare Nos all rate payers were entitled to vote, male or MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
trum in that it centers re ‘ . Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City 
t it centers around the power of female. In Ireland, in the same year as the eects —_ —__— _ 














German woman spy to undermi S ; , =: 
spy to undermine the souls of Kentucky school suffrage was granted, (1837,) 


men. But Mr. Ibanez has re understanding : : 
has more understanding women voted for school law guardians. In the 
than has Miss Brown > things th > = oy: : - or : 
of the things that tempt 4fties women were given municipal suffrage in 
enm7v7e 


men. Never would Captain Ulysses have fallen the 

















DEVEREUX 


MANOR 


Under the direction of the 
Acerwood Tutoring School 
A BEAUTIFUL private estate with 35 
acres of lawns and woodland, providing 
an exclusive country home to meet every 
need of children seriously handicapped by 
mental and physical limitations. Specially 
qualified medical staff, Well equipped sani- 
torium department for those suffering from 
nervous diseases. A specially devised regime 
of entertainment and recreation under skillet 
—- 


For teoklet and appointment address 
MiSs sa rsh ig AT. DEVEREUX ] 
x 1, Berwyn, Pa. 3 
7 @ FFT Oj 


thereafter the suffrage law of 1852 was re- \WGSSSSSSSGS TT 0 SFT © SIFT OF, 


Transvaal, and Brunswick, Prussia and 










before g alone—Love ji fi ses— ‘ 
efore gold alone—Love in one of its phases Berne gave them the right to vote by proxy. 


its lowest—is manifest i 2 Vy i rome 7 : = , thas . 
. manifest in the vampire woman The history of the Berne law is reminiscent of 










who drags the captain yn. Miss y pe . r ‘ : 
mail I down. Miss Brown, early suffrage in New Jersey. “ Practically no 
however, is not at hom i yom i “ 

e with the woman advantage was taken of this grant,” says Pro- 


vampire. Her Mrs. Dav is : - ‘ : < : 
I venport is not at all a fessor Ray, “until about 1885, when, owing to 





great seductress as is Freya. She is a com- 


OSS ene 


peculiar political conditions, women seem to 
mon demi-mondaine, whose manners would 


have offended any Back Bay gentleman, even 


have made extensive use of proxies; whereupon 








a reaction set in almost immediately, and shortly 





if her morals had not. 








her study of Charles and his movie-vamp pealed.” 





ape, Miss Brown does not score at all. The sixties were distinguished by grants of " : 
‘ is in the reactions of his own family to partial suffrage to certain classes of women in Mrs. Norman White S 
Charles that her hook is worth reading. Here Austria, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Schleswig- Camp for Girls 

Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


she is en ra ort, at one wi ‘r rez , > . ° ° ° 
pport, i vith her really great Holstein and in Bohemia women could vote in 


Wiens. ik coumiinun = : at - ae , R : SEASIDE Camp for girls amid the pines of 
powers of creating an atmosphere and of de- municipal elections and for members of the pro- A old Cape Cod. All pleasures of life by the 
icti : ; ee , sea. Outdoor sleeping in  well-protected 
picting human emotions. In the shadowy draw- vincial Diet and could even sit in that Diet. cabins. Limited membership. For interview aud 
i f i : information address. 

ing of the interplay upon each other of the In the late sixties began the great suffrage MRS. NORMAN WHITE 

nother ¢ ife, greatly w od: -eatly , ae nae Tas 124 W. 119th St. New York City 
mother and wife, greatly wounded and greatly movement in Australia and the United States. Tel. Morningside 3350 











| 
| CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
THE THIRTEENTH YBRAR 
WILLARD CARVER, LL.B., D.C., President and Dean 

The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard which was done, 1910. Resident study only. 
DOCTOR’S COURSE 
j Three school years, of six months each. 

MAXIMUM DOCTOR’S COURSE 


Three school years of nine months each in different calendar years. 








Mrs. Allen will teach you. 








MASTER’S COURSE Six school years, of six months each. Day and Evening Sc 7) Ba Macey“ " ives 

* T strides srides-to-be anc ‘ ess Girls 
| TEACHER’S COURSE Eight school years, of six months each. sacniadis "Rs a YNABLE TERMS 
College teaching is deduced from the basic principle of Chiropractic. No medical text books used in Carver For full information write or “ph we 
fame indeaaen tele Chiropractic as taught in this school is an entirely new method of MRS. IDA C. B. ALLEN 
| . dd on request. Mrs. Allen’s School of Good Cookery 
| CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 636 West 158th Street 

Dept. K, 312 West 72nd Street, at Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. New York City 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 








Waterproof 





Pat. 1919 


BUY A STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD 
In automobiling, traveling or storms. A practical, 
handy article, easily carried, easily adjusted. Folds 
up and fits into your pocket. Made of a grey rub- 
berized material with snaps for fastening under chin 
or behind head. 

Insure your hat against damage. Order now. 

Postpaid $1.50 
STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD CO. 
1418 East 50th St. Chicago, Ill. 























Telephones, Greeley { ty 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St. 























TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


23 WEST 30 STREET’: NEW YORK 


The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaym, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, = per bottle. 
t All Dealers, 




















WARDROBE SHOP 


416 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

Individualized Ready-to-W ear 

Specialty shop for busy women 























L. P. HOLLANDER co. 
Established 184 
GOWNS, MILLINER Y COATS, FURS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
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Correspondence 


Who Knows Something She 
Could Do at Home? 


To THE EpiToR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

N reading the article entitled “Woman in 
I was brought face to face with 
my own problem. I have been self-supporting 
from the age of thirteen, advancing continu- 


Business ” 


ously up to the point where I reached the age 
that was necessary to file application for train- 
ing in a hospital as a nurse. I applied; my 
application was approved; I finished my course; 
then entered a larger hospital; took another 
course of three years; graduated; procured a 
license and did all kinds of private duty for 
two years. 

Then I married and went to live on a large 
farm, where I expected to have a beautiful 
We started at the bottom of the ladder. 


The first year, my first baby was born, a splen- 


home. 


did boy of ten pounds weight, now a boy of 
eleven in the seventh grade, big and healthy. 
I took three children to board the next year 
and a little later the same year a very sick 
baby patient in order to get money to put heat 
and water in our home and make some decora- 
tions and improvements I had always enjoyed 
but had not had. The three children I boarded 
for two years, the baby for three years. Then 
the baby’s father passed on and we adopted him 
I have taken other 
Most of the time I have 


because it seemed right. 
nursing to do also. 
done every bit of my own work. My husband 
is among the ones who think you can be a 
better mother when you are overworked with 
work you despise. While I claim the mother 
who follows her own profession can be better 
educated, more cheerful, more healthy, there- 
fore a far better mother and companion to her 
children as well as a more devoted wife. My 
youngest child, a darling girl two and a half 
years old, is big and strong and I had decided 
that she and I would make a house-to-house 
canvas for the WoMAN CITIZEN, but just then 
my mother came to me an invalid and I must 
stay with her most of the time, though I will 
always try to get subscribers for the WomMaANn 
CiT1zEN. I want to be doing something to earn 
an independent income. If ever you have any 
work that I could do at home I would appre- 
ciate your letting me have it and I will still 
continue in a modest way to get subscribers 
to the WoMAN CiTIzEN whenever I can. But 
I cannot leave my home as much as I had 


hoped, as my slogan is do right as far as I se 
it. Only I keep hoping to be able to do righ 
and earn some money, too. S. 

P. S—The Woman Citizen is showing my 
husband that other women think as I do and] 
can say the same things I always did with 
more force when I read the articles and it jg 
helping to bring about what I have worked 
for so long unaided. Needless to say I am 
grateful. S. 


The First Woman Coroner 


To THE Epitor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN 

HE statement that Dr. Grace M. Norris 

of Utica, New York, has the honor of be. 
ing the first woman physician elected ‘to the 
office of Coroner in the United States is a mis 
take. As far as I have heard I have that honor, 
being elected by the Democrats of Thurston 
County, Nebraska, in 1894, and fulfilled all the 
duties connected with that office during my 
term. Please correct same as I can furnish 
any proof necessary to prove statement. Dr 
Kate Z. Horner, Sioux City, Krummann Block 
Iowa. 

[This is what the Woman Citizen expected. 
Every time any woman is hailed as “first” 
anything, it always turns out that another was 
ahead of her. 
the uncertain sea of primordial conjectur:. In 


We seldom risk ourselves upon 


the case of Dr. Norris, we didn’t say the “ first 
woman coroner in the United States,” knowing 
she wasn’t—a Californian woman for one hav- 
ing beaten her to it. We said that “she seems 
to be the first in New York State ”’—thereby 
making room for Dr. Kate Z. Horner of 
Nebraska. 


with its accurate data.—Ebs. 


We are glad to get her testimony 


Why the Woman Citizen 


NE expects the new-come voter of Ten- 

nessee, the to-be voter of New Jersey, and 
those daring advocates of self-determination— 
North Carolina women—to feel the need of a 
safe guide to citizenship. But when veteran 
Californians voting, lo, these nine years boost 
THE WoMAN CitT1zENn because it offers an in- 
dispensable course on citizenship, it is a heart 
warmer. It signifies that women’s interest in 
civics is no flash-in-the-pan enthusiasm; it grows 
with use. Also it signifies that the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Citizenship course appeals to the 
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tested voter as to the novice the land over. 

Mrs. H. J. Shute of Woodland, California, 
has just effectively appealed to the members of 
the Town and Country Club for subscribers to 
Tue WoMAN CITIZEN “ because it is the official 
organ oi the National League of Women Voters, 
which has come into existence at a time when 
all the women of the nation want guidance in 
the services that the country and humanity are 
looking to them to give. Because it is as helpful 
to men aS to women, and its presence in the 
home will of itself be a reminder that unselfish 
patriotism and unreserved consecration gave us 
our free institutions. Because it is devoted to 
the advancement of women as voters, to their 
public interests, civic responsibilities, political 
opportunities.” 

“TI do not need to ask,” said Mrs. Shute, 
“whether a woman can keep a house as it should 
be kept, unless she helps in voting for measures 
of public welfare; whether a woman can do her 
full work as home-keeper, if she limits herself 
to duties within the four walls of her home. 
Why ? 
buildings; votes insure public sanitation, health 


Because votes insure safe and sanitary 


measures; votes insure the kind and quality of 
public school; votes give or refuse fire protec- 
tion; votes keep safe the streets, the roads and 
highways ; votes give us pure food in just weight 
and measure. In fact from the cradle to the 
grave we are well protected and well cared for 


in proportion as votes were wisely cast.” 


The Benefit 


To THe Epitor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
WISH to call attention to an article in THE 
Woman Citizen of April 3rd, “ What do 

you Make of This?” in which my testimony be- 

fore the House Committee on Agriculture, with 
regard to the campaign to encourage cheaper 
cuts of meats, is referred to. 

Unfortunately, this article gives a quite wrong 
impression, because vital parts of my testimony 
said 
demand for 


are omitted. Although it is true that I 


if this campaign increased the 
cheaper cuts substantially, this would have the 
effect of raising the prices (as of course every- 
body knows). I also said, however, that I did 
not believe that as a practical matter the demand 
would ever be shifted sufficiently to have any 
noticeable effect on prices. I also told the Com- 
mittee that I believed the cheap meat campaign 
would be a benefit by teaching a great many 
poor people, who now think they must have the 
most expensive cuts, to be content with the less 
expensive ones. 

It is therefore obvious that the reproduction 


of only selected portions of my testimony by 


Tue WoMAN Citizen has given a wrong im- 
pression of what I really said. It may be said 
in passing, that there is a general feeling in the 
trade that if the various cuts of meat can be 
made to move more evenly, it will cost less to 
merchandise meats at both wholesale and retail, 
and that there is likely to be considerable sav- 
ing of waste. 

THE WomaN Citizen therefore does not need 
to apologize for having “lent space to the of- 
ficial appeal” to help out on the cheaper cut 
campaign. 

I hope that you will give your readers the 
benefit of these remarks. 

Very truly yours, 
Swirt & CoMPANY 
Per L. D. H. Weld, Manager 


Commercial Research Department 


_ suffragist who has made good in 
Mrs. Caroline C. Wise, of 


Six or seven years ago, 


business is 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Mrs. Wise 
one of the most socially inclined cities on the 
Today she is even better known as one 


was known as a social leader in 


map. 
of the best and perhaps the most progressive 
business women in that city. 

As a result of the varying fortunes of war, 
Mrs. Wise found that she had to “do some- 
thing to keep up with the cost of living.” She 
decided upon a “Children’s Shop.” From one 
tiny room which held all the dainty wares she 
had to offer, her Shop has grown to the size 
of the whole first floor of an apartment house 
where she employs a large number of both 
white and colored workers to carry out her 
original designs in frocks for little girls. 

Exhibitions from “ The Children’s Shop” are 
now given in all the larger cities of the East 
and Middle West and several of New York's 
most exclusive houses buy their children’s 
models from “ The Children’s Shop.” 

Mrs. Wise has put Richmond on the map so 
far as children’s clothes are concerned. Even 
with her rapidly growing business, Mrs. Wise 
the Executive 


has served for years on 


Board of the Suffrage League of Richmond 


many 


She is a captivating speaker and a woman of 


charming personality. 





| 
To the Woman Voter 

N November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
| world knows—choosing a President for 
; the United States. 
| _ Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
| Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 

ship Course. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the 
and renewals on present subscriptions. 

This 
hours 


country to secure new subscribers 


may be done in leisure 


both 


work 


and will be pleasant and 


profitable. 
Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 














GOOD HEALTH 


Good health 1s the keynote in 
the success of every woman in 
the business and social world, 


Chiropractic for women keeps 
them fit and up to the mark. 


N. MILDRED SEIDES, R.N.. D.C. 
Universal Chiropractic College. 
Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College 
235 West 75th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


By appointment. 
Telephone: Columbus 9750 


Hours 2-5 














BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 








557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 











Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See "phone book 
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“ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 


foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. 
that has proven 
America’s most popular shoe. 


En- 
A shoe 
itself worthy of the name 


386 W. 36th Street, New York City 





NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 
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THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 

A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 

ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 

shank. Wonderful for walking. 


uakty—Beauty—Comfort 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y¥. 
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Citizen Course Lip Reading 


(Continued from page 1236) T°. learn lip-reading at all is a nerve-rack- 


The Woman Citizen § Ja’ 








ing process—to learn it under dreary sur- 








for a party’s campaign funds has about nar- : 4 see 
— viities roundings is bad; but to study it in a restful 


rowed down to the personal contribution of > ; - } \2 
b . uestion Box atmosphere, in a pleasant mountain class room |Z 
members. : ; me 
- (Continued from page 1236) eighteen hundred feet above the sea, with f /2 
The state has taken uver from the parties i aTAS : 5 |Z 
: . : convention to the next. The present climbing roses for a background, is another J |Z 
virtually all of the direct election expense. It ; Ap aa : ‘ Ee 
: he ball d F h ead Republican National Committee, of which story. a \2 
igen the “ ots me 06 os Ue gee Mr. Hays is the chairman, will be super- Up on the side of the Catskills perch the \2 
t sets up the pollin ooths ays tor their ode » Nati ie ittee , . ‘ aE 
P p S r pay seded by the N ational Committee that kindly porticoes of the farm house where Miss [2 
rent and for the election officials, etc. will be organized at the Republican d a = 
‘ , : : Fass . . . “on Dugane’s classes meet for study. Larkspurs E 
Public sentiment is becoming more and more National Convention in Chicago, June és 
ai , ; 8. The personnel of the Committee and humming birds make out-of-doors a flash 
insistent upon having all campaign, as well as : 7 é : : 
tl electi b ar Th may remain the same, chairman and all, of blue and gold. Around the farm are famous 
all election, expenses borne the state. e — 5 canbe pac ae: 
Ad sd but that is for the convention to say. vegetable gardens to break the strangle-hold of 























; argument is that the public is entitled to know Usually a party’s national chairman is j E a : 
i ; 5 a -_ : the high cost of good living, and the high, dry 
i all about the candidates from whom it is to the choice of the man who has been i el neg siticult; hict 
‘ : : iP Ne . 9 i : é air minimizes the throat difficulties which s“me- 
} make its selections and that it should, here- selected as that party’s presidential can P ‘ = 
' be er : didate. They have to work together and times accompany deafness. One student, who = 
‘ fore, in its capacity as a state, spread out all : : : : . ‘ = 
4 7 ane aoe ; harmony between them is essential to had not heard a bird sing for years, avows that = 
§ available data for its own information. Nyeses : = 
- SUCCESS. : a robin came so close he sang at her for a = 
f “Immediately after the adjournment “ i ; ; E 
: half-hour or so, and she heard him. Jur 
of the convention, the newly elected com- i di ' if hi ; 
: . -rez x class ,” says same 
; mittee meets and proceeds with the prep- Sonar Se ays this same pupil, 
: arations for the campaign. The leader- was a pergola with rustic seats and tales 
& ° . . ° . . ° ° ° 
if ship in this great national contest is taken Roses climbed over its open sides, and birds 
| of course by the chairman, who disburses and rabbits came in for friendly calls.” ne 
snormous sums of money collected by , P ; s a 
; : ; f money collect y imagines Brer Rabbit, with his own flexilility 
the treasurer, directs the huge army of ii ; fittl al h 
speakers, organizers, and publicity agents of lip, more than a little excited over the ciass 
scattered over the Union, and as the day room methods of his human friends. = 
of election approaches surveys the whole “The classes are long, about three hours six 
ield with the eye F an experienced : ; 
; z i = am d nts he Phen of sink althsdtae times a week. But the teacher has the wisdom ad. 
i $¢ general, discovering weak places in his : : f d 
# Th battle array, hurrying up reinforcements for frequent rests and refreshing between 
Fi € to the doubtful states, and, perhaps, pour- whiles. The lesson periods are varied with | 
i imi 1 ig an immense sum of money into dis- voice production exercises and calisthenics. All 
IscTriminé ues : 
er eager ne we E wpaaaroes ° . , | 
There i _— oe a tricts where large numbers of wavering of the teachers are experienced women, two of 
asa spent ate > saben ncindomiae voters may be brought into line. The them having studied abroad with Dr. Miiller- 
inating guest of or Bellevue-Stratford outcome of the campaign, therefore, de- Wall | 
i i - . alle. \=] 
in the way of a a accommoda pends in a great measure upon the gen- , = | 
a, = eee ae pee Pome eralship of the chairman of the national “The life out of the class room is planned 
that, after the first visit iladelphia 5 . ” = =| 
ae we enn tell j a P committee.” —BEARD. so as to help the down-hearted and physically =| 
i , 9” = | 
UR attention is called to the follow- run-down, as well as the mentally alert. |= | 
; ‘ ; | 
BELLEVUE- STRATFORD ing typographical mix up on page 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA : 1119 in the issue of April 10: 


The way the text read, second column, 
under diagram: 

“is held. These delegates represent the 
state in the national body at the Presiden- 
tial conven- 


“THE GOODY SHOP”’ | throughout the state; the county com- 


L. M. BOOMER, President 























| 
| 
| C. TAKIS, Proprietor mittee” 
| A place where business women Two lines had been dropped out by 

enjoy daily their Lunches, printer. This is the way the text should r ted within easy reach 
Teas and Sodas. Located at recom: temieel * persed —_ A 
| 44 East 28rd Street 851 Broadway cick gee ioe of New York’s theaters and best shops. 
| Sth Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street “is held. These delegates represent the Two blocks from Pennsylvania Station 
| New York state in the national body at the Presiden- and ‘only a few minutes from Grand 
| The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates _ tial convention; the state committee Central Station. Luxurious appoint- 

launches the work throughout the state; ments, delicious food, moderate prices. 








— = the county committee does the same for 


"REPRESENTATIVES WANTED =| |i we” Hotel Wolcott 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 51st Street ly Fifth Ave- New York. 

































































| cure the services of one or more women | na (ee | 
| in each city or community throughout REPRESENTATIVES WANTED | 

th try to s . subscribers and The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- + ; = | 
leiaiees rel pat it se a sone cure the services of one or more women Re side Nre in N Pu York | | 
‘ s subscription. ; ; : 
| , peat in each city or community throughout x | : | 
| This work may be done in leisure hours the country to secure new subscribers and For Girl Students | | 
and will be both pleasant and profitable. renewals on Sh ace. _ 
| Subscription Department pe Ring Bgl gl gos => MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL | 
| THE WOMAN CITIZEN Subscription Department Open the year round Chaperonage 

171 Madison A New York City | THE WOMAN CITIZEN 344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 

ee ee ew Tork City 171 Madison Ave. New York City Catalogue on request 
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3RD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 
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SECOND REGION: 
MRS. F. LOUIS SLADE, Director 
37 West 39th Street, New York City 
Five States: Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Delaware. 
THIRD REGION: 
MISS DELLA DORTCH, Director 
Newsted Apt., 21st Avenue, S., Nashville, Tennessee 
Nine States and the District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- | 
sippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 
FOURTH REGION: 
MISS ELIZABETH HAUSER, Director 
Masonic Building, Warren, Ohio 
Seven States: Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
FIFTH REGION: 
MRS. JAMES PAIGE, Director 
420 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Six States: Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana. 
SIXTH REGION: 
MRS. GEORGE GELLHORN, Director 
755 Century Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
_ Eight States: Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mex- | 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. | 
SEVENTH REGION: | 
MRS. C. B. SIMMONS, Director | 
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4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 
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StH VICE-PRESIDENT 
=| Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J]. SHULER, NEW YORK 
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| RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 
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E DIRECTORS 


Mrs. CHARLES H. BROOKS, Kansas 

Mrs. J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 

Mrs. RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 

|| Mrs. Ben Hooper, Wisconsin 

|=} Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT | 


Miss ROSE YOUNG, Director | 
171 Madison Ave., New York Hi 
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495 Heights Terrace, Portland, Oregon : 
Seven States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, | =| 
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EDUCATION 
Isthe Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” —President Woodrow Wilson. 


ELSON S LASTS A LIFETIME 
Unlock the VOLUME 
Remove OLD Pages 
Insert NEW Pages 
TWICE A YEAR, 












Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPALDIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 





Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 


liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS £articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 
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Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Service Bureau for special information. 
whatever on my part. 
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Please. send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
This must incur no obligation 





